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Preface 



**Cliartini» the Future" \\\\^ the theme of the first national conference 
of the Assocation for Counselor Ediuation and Siiper\ isiur. held in Oaober 
1988 m St. Louis. Missuuri The conference attempted to identify and ex- 
amine those pressing; issues facing the nation and the counseling profession 
today. The conference was structured around three fou, edui ation, health, 
and the world of work Three national task fortes were formed with the 
char ,e to continiR to address those issues l liis monograph is a product of 
the national conference and the foci of the national task forces 

Three of the authors are task force chairs. Dr. Jean II. Cecil. Chair. 
ACES National Task Force for Edutation, Dr. Kenneth 15 Hoyt. Cliair. 
ACES National Task Force for the World of Work, and Dr. Sharon E 
Robmson. Chair, ACES National Task Force for Health Fortunatelv, Dr. 
Harold L Flacknc) graciously agreed to atcept tli'' duties of editor of this 
monograph. He was a key person to take on this responsibility because he 
had served on the national confLreiiLc planning ton mutter that developed 
the three conceptual areas of focus Other members of that planmng Lom- 
nuttee were Dr. Michael Altekruse. Ms. Gilda Broadwell. Dr Robert L. 
Gibson, Dr. Sandra Meggert. Dr. Joseph Rotter, and myself. 

Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, one of the most loved and respected writers in 
the field of counseling toua). has. over the past 30 years, defined the issues 
ficing the counsehng profession Particularl) of note are his two previous 
influential books. The Couthchr in it Ciun^iuisi iVotld (1%2) and I In H'ofU 
of (he Contemporary Coiahchyr {V)75) At their puhluation, both changed the 
thinking of counselors in this Lountr>. Both Lhallengcd counselors to act 
and to conceptualize tlicir roles in new and different wa>s. I hey provided 
a social context for the practice of Lounsehiig. it was felt that Dr. Wrenn 
could, once agaui, provide a sense of history and challenge to counselor 
educators and supervisors to consider then role in a hro..d, societal conicxt. 

Tins monograph provides guidelines for counselors in the 199()s. in- 
asmuch as the major societal issues can be assisted in a major way by the 
counseling profe^,sion. For example, such concerns as preventing substance 
abuse. AIDS, and teenage pregnancy imply major roles for counselors and 
counseling programs. Continued concerns of youth unemployment, the 
homeless, crime and dehncjuency. school dropouts, and the concomitant 
loss of human potential are all societal issues the counseling profession is 
addressing If we face these issues efiectively and dynamically, counseling 
will become THE helping profession of the This monograph pro- 

vides a i,tiinulus for further exploration of the role wc hope the Louiiselors 
trained in the 199()s will assume. 
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for their generous donation of time and expertise. 
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President, 1988-1989 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Contemporary 
Counselor in a 
Changed World^ 

Har ^Id Hackney and C. Gilbert Wrenn 



The title of this chapter is based on the titles of two previous books. 
The Counselor in a Chanj^in^^ World (Wrciin, 1%2) and The World of the 
Contemporary Counselor (V^rcnn, 1973). The terms "a changing world" or 
"a world in transition" are now commonplace, almost cliches. They were 
somewhat less so carher in this century, even after the . ast changes brought 
about by the Great Depression in the 1930s and World War II in the 1940s. 

Many readers of this chapter were not participants in these two social, 
economic, and moral upheavals of 40 and 50 years ago. it is only history 
to them. Not so for people of the ''Wrenn" generation (1902- ) for we 
experienced the pain of these changes and protested them, denied them. 
"Things couldn't go on this way much longer," "1 can't believe this is 
happening to us," and 'Things will get back to normal before long." Do 
I hear you exclaim, "But those are expressions 1 hear today!" And, of cour^iC, 
you are right. We are still protesting, denying, because change is so painful. 

This chapter proposes that in dealing with clients' present and future 
as counselors or other helping professionals, we start from a floor of present 
reahty. Each generation, in accepting present reality, must deny the reality 
it was reared on, the reahty of its parents and teachers. All of us face a 
vastly changed world from the one we inherited. 

The Changed World in Which We Live 

This first section addresses our universe, uncomfortably far from fixed 
and static, a high-speed motion of interrelating parts, from subatomic par- 



'I asked Gilbert Wrcnn to write the whole of chapter 1 under the hciding I had suggested 
Illness in his family over the critical period of writing enahled hiiii to write on only the first 
two topics — the universe and the c rises in our environment As editor, and w itli his agreement, 
I completed the chapter, working from "^ht outline of topits that I)r Wrenn htd prepared.— 
Editor 
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tides to our galaxy and beyond. This discussion will report on recent changes 
in our perceptions of change, both telescopic and microscopic, of size and 
motion Wc can see only to a limited degree, both outwardly and inwardly, 
but carefully calibrated inferences from what wc see increase enormously 
our understanding of size and motion. This topic has been addressed earlier 
(Wrenn» 1973), but so much has been discovered recently that counselors, 
alert to various environments in their own and their clients' worlds, need 
to be alert to and awed by the universe of which we are a part. 

Measurable Dimensions of the Universe 

It has been accepted i\ r a century or two that the stars arc not **fixed** 
and that our sinaM planet is not the center of the universe. As a matter of 
fact, ours is not a very significant planet of the nine planets and numerous 
asteroids that orbit around our sun. The planet Earth has only 1/100 of 1% 
of tk mass n\r solar system. The Earth's distinguishing feature is its 
location at an optimum distance from the intense heat of the sun and an 
atmosphere that contains gases conducive to the creation and maintenance 
of various forms of life The rather smalK middle-aged sun of our solar 
system is located toward the end of one of the spiral arms of our galaxy, 
the Milky Way. It is in a void so vast that the star nearest to it is 4'/: light 
years distant. This solar system containing our beautiful earth is one of 
some 100 billon stars m a galaxy that is 1()0,(K)() hght yeara in diameter 
and some 10,000 light years in depth. 

These figures arc aWv:>omc, perhaps incomprehensible — but wait! The 
Milky Way is separated from the galaxy nearest to it by a void that is 200 
million light years across. This is only the beginning. Our 200-ineh telescope 
sees across 10 billion light years of vast space containing, to use Stephen 
Hawking's (1988) careful phrasing, "some hundred thousand million*' other 
galaxies. Others spcak^boldly of 'MOObilhon." Such distances and quantities 
arc incomprehensible. At a distance of, say, 2 billion light years, our solar 
system is seen as an atom, our sun as the atom nucleus, and the planets as 
electrons revolving around the nucleus. 

There is apparent reason to believe that among these billions upon 
billions of stars, some are the suns of solar systems in which there are planets 
and satellites, with some planets at the **right" distance from the sun and 
an atmosphere suitable for the creation and maintenance of various forms 
of life. 

There is one more increment to our knowledge ofihc incredible size 
of our universe. Beyond the firthcst reaches of our telescopes, more than 
12 biUion light years distant, arc enormous sources of energy called *'black 
holes.'* Wc receive the radio waves they emit as one form of energy in the 
huge di.shes called radio telescopes (seen, for example, near Boulder, Coi- 
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orado). They arc received as "radio racket" and interpreted as sound, al- 
though actual sound waves cannot be transmitted across the vacuum of 
space. 

Black holes are said to be the "graveyard" of stars. Stars in the process 
of getting older and dying consume less and less of the remaining gases of 
which they are composed and radiate less and less energy outward. A large 
star .jay explode (a supernova) and leave only a neutron core; or a smaller 
star may slowly become a high density mass called a "white dwarf star. 
In th^s form it has a greatly increased gravity pull (two of the four universal 
forces of the cosmos are gravity pulhng inward and electroinigiietic radia- 
tion flowing outward) and pulls nearby dying stars into its graveyard, which 
becomes stronger and stronger in its gravity pull, hi this process, the void 
outside the condensed gases called a star is filled with atoms of many gases 
(the chief of which is hydrogen). These, over millions of years, collect (are 
pulled together by gravity) and form new stars. 

Thus, the stars of the universe are forever in the process of dying and 
replacing themselves. This is the basis of the steady state theory of the 
"origin" of the universe. There is no origin. It has existed forever and will 
continue forever. This shocks our sense that "there must be a beginning " 
Citizens of the planet Earth have a strong sense of measurable time because 
our planet rotates once in each 24 hours and revolves around the sun in 
each 365 days. There is no particularly good reason, however, why the 
built-m sense of time on our t!n> planet should prevail for the vastness of 
the time-space of the universe. 

Motion in the Universe 

The atom is no longer the smallest unit of so-called matter, for the 
atom contains a wealth of much smaller units. Its interior is a wild area of 
intense motion, electrons orbiting around a nucleus at speeds appioaching 
the speed of hght, while inside the nucleus are protons and neutrons, each 
of which contan three smaller particles called quarks Each of these is m 
Its own motion. . *itogether some 30 particles are buzzing around inside the 
atom. All particles are too small to be seen through the highest powered 
electronic microscope, but their presence is inferred by their influence on 
the movement of visible particles. The movements of these particles are 
unpredictable. They may jump from an orbit close to the nucleus to one 
farther away from the nucleus — no one knows why or when the jump is 
made. This unprcdictabihty becomes the basis of the quantum theory in 
which the quantum is the panicle. Other forms of motion are described 
below. 

1. Our planet rotates at the speed of 1 ,000 miles p'^r hour (at the equator) 
and revolves in an orbit around the sun once m 365 days 
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2. Our sun, an immense condensation of gases, is in constant motion 
The intense heat at the center of the sun, caused by the pressure of gases 
from the outer portions, causes 5 milhoii tons of gases to be consumed 
cvxry second The motion concept comprises both the radiation outward 
of gasos and the reconibiniiig of nuclei under the intense heat so that hy- 
drogen becomes hchuni and so forth, and on down, over bilhoiis of years, 
to its core of iron. 

3. Our solar system is part of the Milky Way galaxy, which rotates 
about KS own center of gravity once every 20() million years, carrying us 
with it at the speed of 600, 000 miles per hour. 

4. A final kind of losmic movement discovered by Edwin Hubble as 
late as 1924-29 is the movement o( all galaxies away from the Earth's 
vantage point of sight* tin sc farthest moving most rapidly at speeds a little 
less than the speed of light, llns movement carries our galaxy and our solar 
system with it. (1 do not know the speed of "our" galaxy in this kind of 
movement.) This movement iiicaiis that our known "universe" is expand- 
ing at the rate of 5-10% every l.(K)() inilhon years. Thus, motion is the 
essence of existence in the universe, the tea!>clcss movement of matter into 
energy, of energy into matter. 

Recetuy of Dimnn'rie^^ 

It IS hard to keep up with cosmological discoveries that make us more 
"aware" of the universe. Edwin Hubble's discovery that there is more than 
one galaxy was as recent as 1924. The discovery of the greater speed of the 
farther galaxies and the expanding nature of the universe was made in 1929. 
in 1926, Werner Heisenberg developed the uncertainty principle that led to 
quantum mechanics, in 1969 and 1973, respectively , John Wheeler and Jon 
Michael developed the dcscnprion of a black hole. At the center of **our" 
galaxy there is presumed to be a black hole with a possible density UK), 000 
times greater than the density of our sun. \ first supernova in hundreds 
of years was discovered in 1987 The oldest and and most distant galaxy 
yrt known was discovered only in 1989 by Simon Lilly of the Univi :suy 
of Hawaii. (Stephen Hawking introduced the public to many of these amaz- 
ing phenomena in his 1988 book, .4 Brief Hhtory oj Tutu ) Who can imagine 
what wonders are waiting to be discovered next? 

A Personal Note 

First, my own limitations are that ! know very little about modern 
physics and 1 have been an amateur student of cosmology only during the 
more recent years of my life. To any professional in either discipline, my 
amateur status may be vc y apparent. 1 do not believe, however, that 1 have 
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led the reader (you who arc now the hope of the future) ai>tr.i\ in the >.iri;er 
aspects of this picture of oar universe. 

Second, 1 believe that this awesome universe has a vfcator \ ,iu I cail 
Govl. Some time ago, I wrote a few paragraphs on my excuement at beii.g 
a part of our inagnifieent-beyond-understanding universe that 1 titled "The 
Awcsomcncss of the Greatness of God!'' hi this. I wrote of the creator (who 
IS also a personal God for me) of a universe which is beyond my . or anyone's, 
understanding. 1 also paid tribute to a creation of God — the magnificent 
mind and spirit of human beings I have been giving an account of our 
perceptions of those dimensions of the total universe we have observed. 
Furthermore, I believe that we have not and will not ever "experience" this 
universe. We will, however, continue to enlarge the pKi are from the van- 
tage point of our planet as long as our minds exists 

Earth's Environment in Jeopardy 

This section will report primarily on present reality — the damage aj/- 
parent and the s^ope of the uirvc toward future damage An insightful 
conservation agency, the Earth Island institute, recently republished a 1975 
Sew York Yn/io brochure entitled O/nttinHyj Ithtttutioth Jot tin llurd Phuict 

This planet was delucrcd wh'j))\ .issenibled aiui in perfect working con- 
dition and IS intended fo. \\\V\ .uiioniatic and trouble-free operation ni 
irlit around us star. i!ie S.m However, to eiisuse proper functioning, 
.lil passengers are requested to faniihanze theinseh.es fully witli the tol- 
lowiDg instructions. Loss, or even tenipoi.iry nusplacenieiit o! these in- 
scructions may result in calauuty Passengers ^\ho must proceed without 
^he benefit of these rules are likeK to cause eonsiderable damage before 
rhcv t«r (eaiii Mn* proper operating procedures for themseKes 

Then follow explicit instructions for the care of five critical dimensions of 
our planet: air, water, land, life, .aid fire. 

For brevity's sake, 1 will focus on only diree areas of our national and 
global life, air pollution and its coiiscc]uences. deforestation and its conse- 
quences; and water shortage and toxicity. 

Air Pollution and Its Consequences 

U.S. government statistics show that in 19*80, an estimated 51, (KK) 
people died young because of air pollution, a figure projected to rise to 
57,000 by the year 2(XX). it is estimated that air pollution costs S12-16 
billion annually in crop and forest damage and loss of job time. The most 
obvious sign of change is the daily TV weather report on the degree of air 
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pollution (carbon inunoxidc\ ozone) and advice on what to do or where to 
go if the pollution level is dangerous. 

The fact of a seasonaK shifting hole in tho ozone layer of the stratosphere 
over Antarctica has attracted much public inteiest The ozone Uyer is critical 
to global health because it acts as a filter to reduce the entry into oi-r 
atmosphere of the deadly ultraviolet rays of the sun*s spectrum. Should the 
hole become enlarged significantly^ human health could be endangered by 
a higher incidence of skin cancers and cataracts and a decrease in certain 
immunological protections the body provides. 

It is well known that the chief destroyers of the ozone layer are the 
chloroflourocarbons (CFCs) that escape into th.^ atmosphere in the manu- 
facture of refrigerants u^ed m refrigerators and air conditioners, in cleaning 
solvents, plastic products, and so forth. Not as well known is that the 
damage done v. ill increase over the years becaui:C the earth*s atmosphere 
acts as a canopy that retains the pollutants created by man. 

Deforestation and Its Consequences 

The heavy assault upon the world *s forests is nothing new it has been 
going on for a long time in Europe, for example Much of this seemed 
normal and necessary at the time — procuring firew ood and clearing the land 
for agriculture. As a consequence, however. Western Europe has lost over 
70% of Its forests. The greatest current onslaught on forests in the United 
States IS the commercial cutting for building construction and the produc- 
tion of other wood products. When the Pilgrims came to America, it is 
estimated that there were 425 million acres of forest land. Less than 20% 
of this remains today. 

Globally speaking* the most criacal changes taking place are in the 
destruction of the world*s ram forests, in moist, humid areas c>f the vvorid, 
rain forests not only give their lifc-giving substaacc'of oxygen tixthc-at- 
mospherc, but they provide a cover for a great abundance of all kinds of 
plant hfc, which, cf course, also emits oxygen and consumes carbon dioxide 
The significance of ram forests to the atmospheric balance of the world has 
not been fally apprcciatcniuntil r^ci'nt^ years. Now we have begun to un- 
derstand the tragedy of the loss-^of 73% gf the fain fokest^ in West Africa, 
63% in Southern Asio;,MliKl at Igast 5<)%.;in the Philippines in Central ancT 
South America, deforc5tati6n has t^ikeh place so rapidly that it is hard to 
keep track of vhe damage. OVic might safely guess that over 50% "of the 
tremendous rain forests of this ar^.. of the world have been or are in the 
process of being destroyed. 

Throughout our planet, th;:refore, the atmosphere is being **loaded'* 
with an excess of carbon dioxide. The greatest single producer of this gas 
IS, however, the combustion of fossil fuel -(oal oil, gas, and derivatives 
such as gasoline. As the world further industriahzes, such combustion will 
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increase and this, coupled with the destruction of plant life that consumes 
carbon dioxide, creates the present long shadow of a world crisis called the 
•'^reenhouse effect." An excess of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere means 
an increase in the heat level of the atT»»osphere of our planet, it is predicted 
thJt this will in turn warm the oceans of the world, resulting in the melting 
of ice caps in the Arctic and Antarctica and an increase in the level of the 
oceans that border all inhabited lands of the world. The argument on thi^, 
pro and con, rages, but the logic is clear. Causes of this warming effect 
must be reduced to avoid catastrophe, which is predicted to occur within 
the next 50 years. 

Water Shortage and Toxicity 

Large areas of our planet are suffering severe water shortages, in a 
dozen countries far removed from each other such as North Africa, New 
Zealand, India, Taiwan, Spain, and central Chile. In some of our Plains 
states as well as in the Southwest, agricultural needs and increasing city 
populations have drained vast underground water basins, and in some cases 
the roofs have caved in. 

Several large worid charitable organizations, such as the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Unitarian-Univcrsalist Service Committee, 
the Freedom From Hunger Foundation, and CARE frequently request con- 
tributions for the digging of wells in India, Africa, and other locations 
because the shortage of water is as critical as the shortage of food, or of 
seed and fertilizer for growing food. Lack of potable water kills thousands 
of human beings daily, particularly children. The United Nations Envi- 
ronmental Program predicts that by the year 2000, one third of the worid 's 
cropland will have turned into arid deserts. This is a present reality that can 
only worsen with the anticipated increase in world population. 

Water toxicity from industrial waste has been widely publicized. Some, 
perhaps much, of this is the result of deliberate violations of laws that are 
laxly enforced or deliberately neglected as a matter of political policy (ad- 
equate disposal of toxic wastes would decrease the profits -n business and 
industry). Two of our largest conservation agencies (the Natural Resources 
Defense Council and the Environmental Defense Fund) spend a major por- 
tion of their budgets (supplied by individual contributions and foundations) 
'in bringing to court the violators of existing protecrivc legislation. 

Summary: Of Immediate Concern 

The following are areas to which we must turn our immediate artcntioi; 
if wc ire to affect the direction our environmental decay is taking: 

L air pollution and its impact on health; 

« . 15 
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2. disposal of toxic wasc'^s and other waste disposal p-oblems. 

3. the proHlem of temporar/ and long-term storage o/ large quantities 
of radioactive wastes fron both gov< nuncntal and commercial pro- 
ducers of such wastes; 

4. lack of water, particuliMy in certain areas of Africa and Asia, re- 
sulting in crippling nu.u'itrition and a heavy toll of lives; and 

5. a steady increase in world population, ^particularly in already ov- 
erpopulated areas rf the world. 

We have seen figures on prtjected population increases for many ve»:rs, but 
the increase is so great as to seem unreal ("It can't really happen — van it?"). 
The 1986 figures I have seen give the present world population at a little 
over 5 billion. At the present annual increase of 1.7%, this 5 billion would 
double to fO billion in just 41 years. Population size and increase is a threat- 
ening factor in a number of the '^immediate" realities listed above — air 
pollution, water shortage, decrease in arable land, and death by malnutrition 
and starvation. 

Summary: Of Concern m the Future 

The immediate concerns listed above will obviously continue into the 
future, some additional conci ^ns, however, must be addressed in the next 
10-50 years. These include: 

1. continued overloading of our atniuspliere with carbon dioxide and 
CFCs, resulting in the tragic outcomes of the greenhouse effect and 
a more extensive and permanent ozone hole; and 

2. continued destruction of our world's lain forests, resulting m a 
steady loss of plant and animal species to the point of threatening 
human health and survival. 

With Our Universe as Context 

Wc live in a changing and changed world. In part, the change comes 
from the growing understanLiiii^ of our universe through new discoveries. 
In part it comes from the insensitive abuse of our resources. As citizens of 
this universe, and as professional help givers, wx must come to grips not 
only with the changes we have invoked but also with the human conse- 
quences of those changes. The remainder of this chapter addresses these 
changes and their implications. 

A Final Comment 

It is distressing to note that my comments about what is happening to 
our environment are almost uniformly negative. This is depressing. I wish 
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it were less so, but the sources on which I have depended are of recent date, 
1986-1989. So I fear that I have been reporting a set of current realities. I 
have written here with both sadness and anger, whereas my mood in writmg 
on our enormously complex but smooth-ianning universe was that of ex- 
citement and exuberance! My anger is at the major damage done during 
the years 1980-88, when conservation movements to protect our resources 
vvv%* allowed to wither away or were actively killed for political reasons. 

Loneliness 

We have all known loneliness. It affects the elderly, the young, the 
poor, the comfortable, men and women. It can be found in the ghettos and 
in 5-acre zoning. Mother Teresa (1988, p. 85) spoke to it: 

I have seen the starving, but m your country, I have seen an even greater 
hunger, and that is the hunger to be loved. No place in all of niy travels 
have I seen such loneliness as I have seen in poverty and aftlucncc in 
America. 

If loneliness seems to be a common denominator of our time, we must also 
acknowledge that the experience of loneliness is not the same for all people. 
It is experienced acutely by those least equipped to combat it, the young, 
the elderly, and the poor. And it Ipavcs its mark in tragic ways, through 
adolescent suicide, drugs and crime, teenage pregnancy of epidemic pro- 
portions, the withering away of hope. In their extensive and scholariy 
examination of the problem, Feplau and Periman (1982, p. 143) observed, 
"Lonely people often feel worthless, incompetent, and unlovable. Indeed 
the link between severe loneliness and low self-esteem is one of the most 
consistent findings in loneliness research." 

LoneL. ss is a growing problem in our society. As the population 
continues to shift more and niore toward urban areas, the East and West 
Coasts, and the Sun Belt, increasing numbers of people pull up their roots 
and separate from family and friends in search of a better and more com- 
fortable life. The transitory nature of our population is not the only source 
of this l ew disengagement. The continuing erosion of marital/family ties 
has maintained itself f9r two decades as the divorce rate continues to climb. 
All too often, the result is isolation of children, parents, and the elderly. 
But loneliness also affects some far more than others. There is evidence to 
suggest that adolescents are more susceptible than any other age group, 
contributing to a sense of isolation, redu'ed self-worth, poor achievement, 
powerlessness, and victimization. The reader may wish to rend McWhirter's 
(1990) excellent review of the literature on loneliness and its effects. 

Closely assochted with loneliness is a sense of social and emotional 
isolation. Weiss (1975) described emotional isolation as the absence of an 
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attachment figure and social isolation as the absence of an accessible social 
network. Minorities, the elderly, and the new wave of immigrants are 
particularly susceptible to isolation. Its effects are felt in schools, neigh- 
borhoods, and communities. And, with the increasing inability of social 
programs to cope with these conditions, we have reason to expect that the 
effects of loneliness and isolation will worsen. 

Drugs and Other Crippling Dependencies 

Drugs and other dependencies such as television, spectator sports, or 
easy credit affect the lives of everyone in the United States. This need to 
fill the void in our lives is a pursuit that only disappoints. We cannot numb 
ourselves to life without losing more than we gain. We cannot acquire and 
thus fill the void. Our society, the young, the productive, the old, are 
searching for something that the culture does not provide. 

Perhaps the oldest dependency is greed. Much his been written about 
how we have become a society consumed by greed. Excesses m the stock 
market, leveraged buyouts, and unconsc onable graft in tcdcral programs 
intended to help the poor are headline grabbers. But greed also shows itself 
in the everyday life of Americans through excessive aquisition and con- 
sumption (luxury cars, gold chains, expensive leather jackets), the cat-and- 
mouse game wc play with the IRS, and the overextension of means as 
evidenced by increa.sing personal debt and bankrupcy claims. If you don't 
feel good, go shopping. Buy now, pay later. What you need is a **pick- 
mc-up.** Unfortunately, our society needs much more than that. 

The Change in Family Patterns 

A variety of family patterns abound. Many are weakening as the result 
of high family mobility, the fragility of the husband-wife relationship, one- 
parent families, two working parents, decreased attention to parenting, large 
curriculum-based schools, and abuse of children and spouses. There is much 
that has changed m the American family, our most honored institution. 
Women arc waiting longer to marry; there was a three-fold increase in the 
number of unmarried cohabitating young couples between 1970 and 1983; 
by 1982, 51% of all married women worked outside the home, and that 
number continues to grow, 19% of American households wuh children 
under 18 are single-parent households (Thornton & Freedman, 1983 , pp. 
3-4). The Children's Defense Fund has released appalling state-by-state 
figures that reveal overwhelming problems with the number of babies born 
out of wedlock or to teens, the number of preschool children whose mothers 
work out of the home, and the number of children living m poverty, all 
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of which shows that even in our most affluent states, the problems are 
severe (Children's Defense Fund, 1988 ). Statistics such as these have a 
paradoxical effect: They numb rather than sensitize us to the plight of the 
American family. 

But we begin to move beyond statistics to reality when we talk about 
changing American values, the erosion of the American dream that one can 
riie from poverty to success, the increasing social problems of the American 
educational system, and the dilemmas of homelessness, substance abuse, 
and violent crime, all of which have touched every American hamlet. What 
is the reason we face such enormous social problems in these ebbing days 
of the 20th century? Most scholars, social commentators, and ordinary 
Americans will point to changes in the structure of the American family. 



As a social phenomenon, few changes have had a more visible, and, 
in some cases, resistant response th::n the changing role of Amencan women. 
In part this is due to the speed with which this change has occurred, hi our 
200-year history, more change has occurred in the past 20 years for women 
than in the previous 180 years. For example, in August of 1989, the U.S. 
Military Academy (West Point) announced that the new Captain of Cadets, 
the highest ranking cadet at the Academy, would be. a woman. Less than 
a generation earlier, the first woman was admitted to West Point,^ amid 
much speculatior that women would never last at the Academy. Prior to 
World War 11, the most popular occupation of American women was 
**housewife.'' The war changed all that. As men left the factories to enter 
military service, women filled their jobs It was the beginning of women's 
entry into the laboi force, an entry that has led to lasting and profound 
effects on the American way of life. 

In the past generation women have assumed roles equal to men's in 
much of the labor market, in part as a result of their skills and ability, and 
in part out of the necessity for many families to have two wage earners in 
order to maintain a reasonable stand ird of living. Lest this increasing op- 
portunity for employment be misunderstood, it should be noted that women 
still are paid significantly less than men in equivalent jobs, are discriminated 
against in promotion to positions of leadership, and remain the target of 
much sexual and social harassment in the marketplace. 

We are a different nation today. We have women governors, con- 
gresswomen and senators, ministers, scientists, athletes, and even sports 
reporters in the present generation of adults. Only one generation earlier, 
women were being coaxed to seek careers as nurses, teachers, or secretaries. 
Indeed, there is now a crisis in these career paths resulting from the drain 
of women to more lucrative professions. 



The Changed Role of Women 





12 CMANCINC. C ONILXTS \OH C OUNSIXOU IMU.PAKAIION 

These changes h.ivc not been without their consequences, both for 
women and for our culture it is not easy to be a woman today The new 
*'rules*' are vague, the eonsequenees often are a blend of satisfaction and 
punishment. The choke to be a honiemaker is not nearly as easily made as 
It was in the past The concern, even guilt, that many women experience 
in shar.ng their child-rearing responsibilities w ith d..y-care centers, relatives, 
or babysitters is part of the eniergiiig neurosis of modern-day society. 
Vyoincn have gained much, but at considerable cost. 

This observation suggests one further dimension of the changing role 
of womCii, the degree tu which men's roies have changed or adapted. 
Obvious changes have been mandated by affirniacive action and equal op- 
portunity guidelines. But. m a larger sense, men's roh , have neither ac- 
commodated nor benefited to the extent one might reasonably expect from 
such a profound social phenomenon We ha\e already spoken of resistance 
to women's changing roles, particularly in areas where women have been 
less represented. Change has been slow and rarely voluntary. Potential 
benefits are to be derived fr' m the impact of these changing rules as well. 
Yet. male roles have not retkcted a sign if. mt movement toward a more 
androgynous state as female roies have moved toward androgyny 



The Media, Especially Television, Have Changed Our World 

When one talks about the media, the overvvlulimng tendency is to 
focus on television, and with good cause. In the vernacular of the industry, 
television became the "electronic media." and included not only the major 
networks, but also the vast cjble television entei prise, and the comicition 
ot ihc home television set to tne distant computer so that the user can either 
retrieve coniputer-^generated information on demand, or both send and 
retrie ve information m an nUcra^iive dialogue with the computer (Donnelly . 
1986. pp. 126 -127). But the media also nuludc the increasingly consolidated 
piint medium, which has become global in ownership and impact. We have 
cable networks using newspaper formats, and daily newspapers using tele- 
vision formats. With the merger of I'line. Inc . and Warner Communica- 
tions, the United States now has a corporation that controls daily newspapers, 
weekly and monthly magazines, major television stations, cable networks, 
and rllm producing cumpames. It is the paragon of what the media industry 
can become, both m terms of efficiency of operation and effectiveness of 
control. And it is the matter of control that has long concerned our society. 

The me^ia have a dramatic effect on our modern world, bringing 
people and their problems closer together, globally and nationally. Fhis 
fact was driven home during the Vietnam War. when battle scenes of the 
day appeared on TV screens in living rooms and family rooms. Reportedly, 
these TV presentations had more impact on public reactions to the war than 
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any other scurcc, including the President of the United States. They hterally 
divided our populace into hawks and doves, liberals and conservatives. 
Television aho influences our political system Robert Bellah (1989), author 
and sociologist, observed: 

Part of the j^'-obleni is television, h has such a powerful way of prcsciiting 
immediate images that it tempts the politician to go for whatever will 
have the most impact. That really corrupts the electorate into thinking 
about voting only in terms of the most short-term interest*; or fears, 
(p. 281) 

In his book on the new comnumications technology, Wilham J. Don- 
nelly (1986, p. 28) observed that "television rapidly became our prunary 
medium of information, discussion, entertainment, and self-reflection, and 
consequently it has determined to a great extent our social and cultural 
values.'* This, too, is a serious concern for our society. Whereas much 
television in other parts of the world is devoted to state propaganda, in 
America, most television serves the advertisers. The most frightening thing 
about TV in our country is the number of hours per day or per week 
children, young people, and adults spend in front of the "medium." The 
portrayal of human relationships, the normalizing of violence, the monop- 
olizing of imagination, and the infiltration and consumption of our private 
creative **mind-space'* all are potential efTects of the media mentality. The 
result is an infiltration of social values a»Hl attitudes m which TV becomes 
the most effective social teacher of character and values, leaving little control 
to home, church, or school. 



Global Interdependence 



It has been said that the year 1943 marked the beginning for the United 
States as the 20th-century world econonnc leader. Caught m he midst of 
World War II, our factories were working 24 hours a day, producing the 
hardware, airplanes, guns, ships, and vehicles, that would be necessary to 
begin the final push in Africa, Europe, and the Pacific Basin. That pro- 
ductivity, purcd wi:h the fact that ours was the only major economy that 
suffered no destructioi; from the war, gave the United Strifes a head start 
on the postwar recovery. From 1946 until the mid-l%()s, the Unit^-d States 
was the unquestioned economic leader in the world community. 

What was not as .*pparcnt was that other countries were quietly ai i 
efficiently making stndes toward competitive positions with the American 
economy. First, it was Germany, Great Britam, and the other Northern 
European nations; thenjapan began to stake its claim. More recently, nations 
of the Pacific Rim, Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Australia, and Malasia, 
have entered the economic picture with a combination of an inexpensive 
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and almost mcxhaustiHIc labor force, paired with new. more efficient fac- 
tories and a will to compete in the world economy. 

The fact that our economic perspcitive had changed from that of world 
leader to co-compctitc was driven home for many Americans with the 
stock market crash of October. 1987. Not only did the U.S markets crash, 
but other major stock markets around the world, in London. Frankfurt. 
Paris, Tokyo. Hong Kong, and Sidney, crashed as well. Following the 
crash, the recoveries of those markets seem not only to parallel but also to 
influence one another in dramatic ways. As an example, the money mar- 
ket" begins each day with reports on how the U.S, dollar is faring agamst 
the yen in Tokyo, the deutsche mark in Frankfurt, and the pound sterling 
in London. If the Nikkei (Tokyo) stock market has a particularly good day. 
or a particularly bad day. the ripple effect is felt throughout the European 
community and the American stock market. 

Why IS this so and what are the iniplicationb? The deceptively simple 
answer is that nations are no longer separate entities Europeins and Asians 
own major portions of each other's and of American economies, including 
real estate, corporations, and research institutes Man) foreign corporations 
arc doing what the United States has long done — building fictories on U S. 
soil. The clear implication, and perhaps this is the part with which Amer- 
icans have not yet come to grips — is that we are no longer autonomous 
We can no longer make decisions without taking into consideration their 
impact in other parts of the world, for if we do not. the economic boom- 
erang will return. Furthermore, if wc do not participate in aiding the eco- 
nomic development of the Third World, their economies will become the 
dead weight that will drag down our own and other world economies. In 
an economic sense at least, we have become interdependent, whether we 
like It or not. 

Our intertiepcndence is not only economic The rapidity of the spread 
uf AIDS from Africa to other countries, the impact of the greenhouse effect, 
the growth of the drug culture, all suggest just how interdependent we 
have grown. It is also true that the world's problems are our problems, and 
our problems aflfcct other unions. This was dramatically evident in the 
death of Congressman Mickey Lcland (Democrat of Texas) while on a 
mercy mission to a refugee camp m Ethopia m mid-August. 1989 His 
obituary m the Svw York Tmn\s (August 14. 1989. p. D-9) described how 
his critics m Congress .v d m Houston had attacked him earlier as 'too 
liberal [suggesting] that he should concentrate on the huni^ry peoplr in the 
Umted States before he tackled the problems of Africa.** His response was, 
"I am as much a citizen of this world as 1 am of mv country. To hell with 
those people who are critical of what 1 am able to do to help save people's 
lives. 1 don't mean to sound hokey but 1 grew up on a Christian cthir which 
says wc are supposed to help the least of our brothers." 
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Changes in Conventional Morality 

if Americans arc somewhat unaware of the changes toward a global 
economy, there is no question of our awareness of changes in conventional 
morality. The reality has been driven home in our neighborhoods, in our 
schools, and in our community, state, and national politics. There is a new 
sense of what is moral and ethical, and many Americans do not like what 
they see. Much of this new morality has a distinctly economic tinge to it. 
In our inner-city neighborhoods, the new economy is drugs. Young chil- 
dren are discovering that they can **hold" or "carry" d.ugs for pushers for 
$100 or more a night. Adolescents who have no economic hopes can turn 
to selling drugs on a scale that provides them \ ith up to SI, 000 a day in 
profits. They can buy the gold chains, the fashion clothes, the fancy au- 
tomobiles that previously were the domain of only the Yuppies and the 
older wealth of this country. "Just say NO" loses ir^' effect under such 
economic pressures. Unfortunately, many conventional values also lose 
their effect under this pressure The old truism that when economic values 
and other values clash, the economic values will usually win is dramatically 
played out in the neighborhood drug scene. 

Change in ethical and moral behavior is evident far beyond the neigh- 
borhood. The barrage of ethical/ moral inisconduct is reflected daily in our 
newspapers and television news. Stories of misconduct last for weeks and 
months as the drama of high-level manipulation of the stock markets, the 
conduct of governmental agencies, and the management of private cor- 
porations unfold before our awareness. The relentless barrage numbs us to 
the issue, normahzes the worst of behaviors, and lulls us into a complacency 
about public and private morality The old timer*s cjuestJon, "What's be- 
coming of this world?" produces lamentations, but few real answers 



Changes in Ethnic Minority Status 

A profound social change has been taking place in American cities 
during the past decade, hi many cities, ethnic minorities ha\c become ethnic 
majorities. At the same time multiple ethnic groups, as opposed to a single 
ethnic group, have emerged as pohtical forces. The increased immigration 
of Hispanics in certain regions of the country, as well as growing iiiiim- 
gration of Asian refugees seeking political and economic .safety, has changed 
the ethnic social concept from Black/Caucasian to, in Jes^e Jackson's words, 
a "Rainbow Coalition " Not only do we have the long-standing effort to 
raise Black minority status to that of equal opportunity, but now we also 
must address difficult social and pohtical complexities in communities where 
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Puerto Ricans begin to outnumber Blacks, or whejceTVictnamcse become a 
significantly large minority lo justify curnculuni adaptation by public schools. 
Consequently, the minority picture is vastly different than it was in 1954 
or in 1963, when major social efforts to address ethnic minority issues were 
initiated. 



Poverty and Homelessness 

A new term has emerged in the 1980s, "the working poor/' Behind 
that deceptively innocent expression lies a dramatic social change in Amer- 
ica. Since the days of the Great Depression, poverty has been synonymous 
with unemployment. Today, social and economic changes are producing a 
social class system more like that of America's European antecedents than 
the system envisioned by the idealism that led to the establishment of a 
"new world." This revolution fosters many myths and misconceptions, 
further complicating our efforts to respond in helpful ways. Two thirds of 
the poor people in this country are White (Moyers, 1989, p. 81), yet most 
depictions of poverty are presented as inner-city minority problems Many 
of the homeless arc employed and living in small towns all over America, 
yet homelessness is cast as a problem of major cities. The scene of destitute 
derelicts existing in New York's Grand Central Station is more likely to 
be portrayed in the evening news than the family living out of a station 
wagon in the suburbs of Dcs Moines. 

Growing numbers of Americans are caught in the disparity between 
the increasing cost of hving (housing, food, fuel) and the decreasing demand 
for nontechnical Jabor. One contributor to this change is the fact that the 
postindustrial revolution is less accommodating of a nontechnical, ''^^lue- 
collar" work force. These changes are also reflected in changed psycholog- 
ical perceptions of Americans. The traditional concept of a middle class and 
a working class is changing. Tom Wolfe (1989. p. 64), author and journalist, 
noted this change with the observation, "1 was amu cd when one of the 
surveys taken after the Rcpubhcan National Convention (in 1988) asked 
respondents to identify themselves by social class, and eighty-five percent 
said they were nnddle class." With this much identity to the so-called 
'^middle class," it may be easier to understand our inability to relate to 
poverty and homelessness. 

Unfortunately that understanding does not help those most trapped 
in the vise. Thr Children's Defense Fund (1988) released data that reflect 
this growing cancer. 

Of every 100 children born m 1988. 13 will be born to teenage mothers. 
15 will be bom into households where no parent is employed, 15 will be 
born into household? with a working parent earning a below -poverty 
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wage; and 25 will be on welfare at sonic point prior to adulthood. In 
New York City in September, 1987, 12,000 homeless children were shel- 
tered, more than the total number of homeless single men and women 
combined. Denver, Detroit, Louisville and St. Paul all reported increases 
in two-parent homeless families in 1985. primarily due to lack of jobs. 

(pp. iv, 5) 

Our social service agencies, schools, and welfare system arc overwhelmed 
by the effects of this problem. The states arc calling for help from the federal 
government at the same time the federal government is cutting back to 
reduce budget deficits. Under such circvimstanccs, the tendency of some is 
to declare the problem unsolvablc, but we cannot long survive with this 
response to our national problems. 

AIDS and Its EfTects on Personal Relationships 

Western civilization has seen many lifc-threatening epidemics, includ- 
ing scarlet fever, yellow fever, tuberculosis, and poho. But no epidemic 
has had the wide-ranging impact of the acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome, or AIDS. It has revolutionized social relationships, changed sexual 
practices from implied ritualistic interactions to overt, contractual under- 
standings, altered social rules about advertising, and profoundly affected 
the health care profcssK iis. Virtually every American has been touched by 
the AIDS crisis, in ways ranging from knowing an AIDS victim to receiving 
dental care with latex gloves. Our society has been transformed by this 
dilemma. 

The impact is yet to be measured, for social change is best left to the 
historian*s assessment. Mowever, immediate social, educational, and inter- 
personal consequences result from efforts to minimize the AIDS epidemic. 
As a start, we must acknowledge that as of this writing, there is no known 
vaccination or antidote for the AIDS virus. Thus, our efforts are restricted 
to prevention, education, and health management while medical researi hers 
attempt to find clues to the larger problem of controlhng AIDS. 

The parameters of the problem, as it affects counseling, involve med- 
ical, interpersonal, psychological, and spiritual diipensions. Medical issues 
incluue advocacy for A!DS-aflflicted clients, as well as interpretation of 
alternatives to clients. Interpersonal issues involve both AIDS-afTflicted and 
nonaflflicted clients in the general population. Family issues, social (dating) 
issues, and the broad landscape of peer rehnionships are all interpersonal 
dimensions that will be part of the counselor's domain. A psychological 
area not well understood is the potential for AIDS-induced dementia. It is 
estimated that 90% of AIDS patients show evidence of the AIDS virus m 
their brain at the timj of death, and that up to 25% show evidence of 
neurological change (Navia, Jordan, &c Price, 1986; N.ivia &c Price, 1987). 
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Kain (1989) presented an exhaustive examination of che impact of AIDS 
on the practice of counseling in his book. No Longer Immune, A Counselor's 
Guide to AIDS. He projected the following implications of the AIDS crisis 
for counseling in the 1990s: 

1. Counselors will see the number of AIDS cases continue to increase 
by as much as a million new cases by 1995, 

2. Counselors will face an increasing number of infected infants and 
children. 

3. Revisions will be needed in the nation's programs of providing 
health services. 

4. Counselors will be needed to minister to the inner city as it becomes 
plagued by the AIDS epidemic. 

5. Counselors will see AIDS become a significant legal issue. 

6. New counselors and health professionals will be needed to take the 
place of health professionals exhausted and depleted by their work 
with the epidemic. 

7. Hospice will become more recognized as a preferred way of caring 
for people with AIDS. 

8. Compassion will be greatly needed as a counseling condition (pp. 
20-24) ^ >' 



The Greying of America 



The older generation (65 to 85 + ) is a substantial political and financial 
factor in our society. Census estnnates for 1988 indicated that 29.2 million 
Americans fell within the 65 and over age group. Furthermore, its size is 
increasing. Though there were only 500,(X)0 men and women over age 85 
in 1950, by the year 2000. it is estimated that there will be over 5,100,000 
over age 85. Their influence will be felt in the delivery of medical care, in 
the media and advertising industries, in the requirements for community 
and social services, and even in the structure of families. Federal, state, and 
community governments and local school boards will feel the wxight of 
their vote. 

With this rather startling shift in our population, counseling profes- 
sionals will feel many demands. Wc will be the respondents both to the 
growing elderly and to those affected by this growing population. Our 
sense of understanding, compassion, and resourcefulness will be taxed well 
beyond our present experience. Our need to advocate, mediate, and educa*"* 
will help define our role and function. 
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Change and Its Implications 

As wc review these many changes in our society, we may come away 
with a sense of urgency, depression, mission, or defeat. The problems 
inherent in these changes will call upon all of our resources, both personal, 
professional, and economic. One thing is clear. We cannot walk away from 
them. We cannot deny their existence and their effect upon us or future 
gcner^rions. 

One obvious conclusion that can be drawn is tliat many if not most 
of these problems are interwoven with one another. Drugs, family patterns, 
the media, changes in morality, the phght of the inner city, AIDS, home- 
lessness, teenage pregnancy — all are'^interrelated. All are part of a larger 
gcstalr. Solutions must also be interrelated, reflecting the interdependence 
of all elements of society, and indeed, of our planet. No longer do national 
bord. . or ethnic groups confine the problems of society. We must begin 
to think more in terms of community in its largest sense. 

In this new reality, the mteraction of educational systems, health sys- 
tems, and economic systems will have a major role to play. And they, in 
turn, will affect the task of the contemporary counselor. The three chapters 
that follow will address these forces. In chapier 2, Cecil and Ccbia exannne 
educational challenge and educational change. Robinson and Roth explore 
the health needs our nation faces in chapter 3. And, in chapter 4, Hoyt 
develops the relationship between counseling and the world of work. Fi- 
nally, m chapter 5, these several topic* arc brought into an integration of 
implications and soothsaying. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Jeati H. Cecil and Dehra C. Cobia ^^r»\4.V^* 




Education has played a crucial role in the development of this nation. 
It has been instrumental in bringing the ideals of democracy to a diverse 
people, both through curriculum design and example. The part p.iblic ed- 
ucation plays is unique; nowhere in the worlu has there been an institution 
conceptualized and implemented in quite the same way. Yet education, and 
more specifically public education, has been and continues to be assailed 
from many sources. Business, government, parents, and hosts of blue- 
ribbon boards, commissions, and committees have found fault with public 
education and have proposed both innovative and time-worn remedies for 
change. 



That "public confidence in education is at a disastrously low ebb*' 
(Gelatt, 1983, p. 182) is an opinion shared by many, including the framers 
of the education reform reports of the past decade (Carnegie Forum on 
Education md the Economy, 1986; Hunter-Gault, Kurtze, Howe, & Love, 
1985; Naisbitt, 1982; National Commission on Excellence in Education, 
1983; William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family and 
Citizenship, 1988). Whenever tumultuous social change is experienced, such 
as is presently the case, dissatisfaction with existing institutions grows. 
Thus, the current status of education may be viewed as reflective of the 
vast changes that are trar.rforming our culture (Pullias, 1982; Thomas, 1982, 
Wilson & Rotter, 1982). Revolutionary social change brings with it conflict 
among peoples and polarization of thought. On the one hand are groups 
whose efforts are directed to protecting that which they have known — the 
old and familiar — whether or not it be workable. Others, convinced that 
existing institutions are unresponsive, advocate radical change, new ways 
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of thinking, and the eventual evolution of a very difTercnt and adaptive 
culture that encompasses a worldview (Ferguson, 1980, Golatt, 1983, Tof- 
flcr, 1980). The former wish to make changes within the existing structure. 
The latter pronounce education obsolete. Neither is satisfied with the status 
quo. 

Toffler (1980) identified ours as a Third Wave society, beginning in 
the 19b0s, and having been preceded in history by two other periods, in- 
dustrial and agrarian. Industrialization is being replaced by information 
processing and technological advances that place enormous strains on both 
social and political institutions, as well as on economic systems. The nation 
IS staggered by both the volume and direction of soc^a! change. Over- 
whelmed by repeated incidence of violence, child abuse and neglect, erosion 
of the nuclear family, the AIDS epidemic, mounting income inequality, 
and rampant substance abuse, citizens search for explanations or cures for 
social unrest, and schools quickly become targeted. Alarming as conditions 
in schools may be, schools arc bur a mirrocosni of what exists in the larger 
society. They too, arc caught in the transition. Unfortunate ly. their reaction 
has been characterized by confusion, slowness, and absence of vision. Con- 
sensus on the mission of schools is yet to be attained. 

Criticism of Education and Schools 

Specific criticisms of education are numerous. Most of the education 
r**form reports have dealt with the tremendous financial less an uneducated 
or undercducated youth pose for ihe nation. Concern haj been expressed 
that high school students arc iH-preparcd for college, and that even those 
who are college educated are ill-equipped to function well in a technological 
soaety (Carnegie Forum, 1986, National Commission on EAcellence). Schools 
have been criticized both for lack of rigor (National Commission on Ex- 
cellence), and lack of flexibility (William T. Grant Foundation, 1988). As 
happens with such reports, the concerns expressed and the solutions pro- 
posed reflect the vested interests of those who have com missioned the work. 
Aubrey (1984, 1985), in his reviews of the reform reports, aptly criticized 
their lack of comprehensiveness. Specifically, he denounced, (a) the focus 
on the triad of tcachcr-studcnt-subjcct matter and the nar«-ow definition of 
school learning that triad encompasses, (b) the advocation of a single cur- 
riculum for all, without appropriate recognition of the concomitant prob- 
lems with school dropouts and pushouts, (c) the practice of evaluating school 
success solely in terms of test scores, (d) the inadequate representation of 
those most involved with education (educators, pupils, and parents) on the 
commissions, and, (e) the tendency to define leadership narrowly in terms 
of principalship. 

Concerns related to the quality of education in American schools have 
not been limited to groups preparing reform reports. Many social scientists 
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and minority groups have long considered schools to be a bastion of middle- 
class ethnocentric bias that operates to inhibit upward mobility (Fuchs, 1969, 
Valdivieso, 1986). Others (Aubrey. 1973; Bilik& Blum, 1989; Kchas, 1965; 
Pullias, 1982; Schwartz, 1969) have concluded that the internal distribution 
of power and authority in schools robs teachers, counselors, and students 
of self-ci Jm, creativity, and motivation Corporate or management mod- 
els, adopted by many school administrators, impose an intrusive, top-down, 
oligarchic style that fosters dependency, passivity, and low morale. Such 
work settings do not attract independent, involved, and confident individ- 
uals. The purpose or mission of schools is believed by some to be confused 
or ill-defined (Gelatt, 1983; Hungerford, 1982; Pullias). Pullias described 
confusion in basic belief and philosophy as central to the crisis in education. 
He contended that many have lost faith inJudeo-Christian principles, which 
have served as a basis for our civilization, and, without an alternative, have 
adopted fanatical and unreasonable beliefs. However, a rccendy published 
analysis of a series of surveys (Rokeach & Ball-Rokcach, 1989) resulted in 
the finding that American value priorities remained markedly stable through 
the period of 1968-1981. 

The Chalkftxi 

In view of the voluminous criticism leveled at education and schools 
within the past two decades, few would question the necessity for schools 
to change or for education to make greater contributions to society. How- 
ever, education cannot be made a scapegoat for all that is ill with society 
(Carroii, 1985). Crises offer both danger and opportunity (Pulhas, 1982). 
**Leadership assumes conflict and competition" (Paul, 1982, p, 539). Lead- 
ers, including those m education, must face the challenge, and, with renewed 
energy and vision, seek the necessary knowledge to structure schools in 
ways that provide equity and greater relevance for the nation's children and 
youth. 

The Evolving Role and Function of Counselors in Schools 

The current condition of education poses an interesting framework 
from which to view the evciution of :he counselor's role in schools. Guid- 
ance and counseling programs came into existence in the early part of this 
century in response to a social need, *'to meet the manpower demands of 
the industrial revolution and the urbanization of our society*' (Stripling, 
1983, p. 206). The placement of school graduates and dropouts, particularly 
the thousands of immigrants settling in cities in the Northeast, in appropriate 
vocations became a function of the schools. As the g udance model broad- 
ened, vocational education, heavily dependent on psychometrics for stature 
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and direction, developed in the nation's secondary schools and was sup- 
ported by governmental legislation. The U.S. Office of Education en- 
couraged state education agcnaes to have guidance supervisors, who worked 
in conjunction with trainers from colleges and universities, to introduce 
guidance concepts to teachers in schools, E.G. Williamson exerted consid- 
erable influence on the guidance movcmciii jy introducing a systematic, 
directive, counselor-centered approach to working with students in edu- 
cational and vocational planning. Throughout these decades, persons per- 
forming guidance functions in schools were teachers (often referred to as 
guidance teachers) who obtained specialized training through in-scrvice ed- 
ucation activities, and whose primary function dealt with gathering, ana- 
lyzing, and synthesizing information that would facilitate wise occupational 
choices by students (Gladding, 1988; Myrick,^ 1987), 

The post-World War 11 era brought dramatic change. Counselor ed- 
ucation programs were sw iftly cs tab lushed in colleges and universities, and 
formal training became a part of the certification requirements for school 
counselors m most states Carl Rogers's client-centered therapy became a 
major influence in counselor training programs, and the focus shifted from 
the practical guidance concepts of choice to the mure esoteric ideals of 
fanlitating holistic growth t^f individuals through the counseling process. 
With an almost seductive influence, client-centered therapy pervaded coun- 
selor education, it was still the dominant concentration of most programs 
when the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) was passed, following 
the launching of Sputnik 1 by the Soviet Union. 

NDEA was designed to identify academically talented students and to 
promote their development, particularly in the disciplines of science and 
mathematics. Governmental support was made available for establishing 
and pronioting systematic guidance, counseling, and testing programs in 
schools and for preparing teachers, through counselor education programs, 
to become counselors to staff those programs. Support was extended in 
1964 to include elementary schuol counseling, the number of school coun- 
selors had grown to over 30,000 by 1965 (Gladding, 1988), 

Counseling, especially within •'he Uogerian mode, received greater em- 
phasis m the academic preparation of NDEA counselors than had been 
characteristic of programs before that time Bia, Rogerian theory was both 
incomplete and deceptively simple, Fhindreds of newly prepared counselors 
returned to school settings steeped in **unconditional positive regard " All 
too frequcndy, they held ill-formed notions of developing school programs 
responsive to the total school popalation and of implementing the necessary 
guidance services demanded of a well-functioning program. Whereas some 
school counselors overcame these difficulties with mnovation, professional 
renewal, and further academic training, others did not. Many persisted in 
extensive individual work with a few students while essentially retreating 
into isolation from broad involvement with the total school program, Oth- 
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crs» alienated from their teacher colleagues, identified with their school 
administrators and relinquished their professional roles to become pscu- 
doadministrators. 

Late 1960$ and Beyond 

The social unrest of the 1960^ has had a lasting influence on the attitudes 
of many, including those most directly involved with education and schools. 
In the 1960s and 1970s, schools witnessed an upsurge in the popularity of 
behaviorism and the application of external rewards as inctiods of teaching, 
dealing with problem children, and shaping the behavior and attitudes of 
students. At about the same time, the professional literati re began to ques- 
tion counselor effectiveness, with guidance (school) coutisclors being cen- 
sured for not only not helping but doing damage to their clients (Carkhuff 
& Bcrcnson, 1967). Dissatisfaction mounted among com sclor educators 
with attempts to teach teachers to be counselors, the implication being that 
to do so was to make school eounsehng a specialization of the teaching role 
when teaching experience tended to be dysfunctional to counseling p erfor- 
mance (Kehas & Morse, 1970, 1971), 

Rapid social change was accompanied by the adoption odho corporate 
model by school administrators, which has served to severely erode collegia! 
authority and joint responsibility in schools and colleges (Aubrey, 1973; 
Bilik & Blum, 1989, Naisbitt, 1982) As the management model was in- 
creasingly embraced by school administrators, systemwide counselor su- 
pervisors were replaced by coordinators, many of whom possessed neither 
training nor interest in school counseling (Bradley, 1988, Cecil, Comas, & 
Cecil, 1987; Schmidt & Barret, 1983). Freedom was further curtailed by a 
decade of accountability (Sweeney. 1979),^ with unprecedented demands for 
school counselors to provide evidence of guidance program effectiveness 

Through the 1970s and into the present, the changes in the larger society 
have been and continue to be mirrored in student populations. Young 
people are now confronted by a host of opportunities, decisions, and con- 
flicts that past generations have never known'' (M;, rick, 1987, p. 16). To 
an cvcr-incrcasing degree, schools are peopled with the unsupervised chil- 
drcnof working parents, children from single-parent homes, pregnant teen- 
agcrs» drug and alcohol abusers, and juvenile delinquents. Poverty, 
homclessncss, and minority group status further complicate conditions. 
Dropout rates arc high, even among students who are not failing school 
subjects (Children's Defense Fund, 1988; Myrick). Symptoms of "boredom, 
low self-esteem, and lack of motivation (Children's Defense Fuiu\ p i) 
afflict both the urban rich and poor. These are some of the children with 
whom school counselors work, and many do so wath large overloads and 
meager administrative support. 

As these factors have interacted to reduce interest in school counseling. 
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the American Association for Counseling and Development (AACD) has 
moved to promote licensure, establish a national registry, and implement 
accreditation for counselor preparation programs in efforts to bring greater 
credibility to the counseling profession (Sweeney, 1979). Despite these ef- 
forts, many state education agencies have failed to recognize the professional 
association as an effective force, choosing instead to equate school counselors 
with guidance teachers and holding to certification standards for school 
counselors that are far weaker than the standards adopted by the profession. 
Thus, many counselors working in school settings do so with legitimate 
but inferior credentials (Hubbard dc Paisley, 1988). 

The American School Counselor Asrociation (ASCA) has developed 
role statements for school counselors that emphasize comprehensive, cur- 
riculum-based programs that employ developmental principles, focus on 
prevention, and include the total school population and the community 
served. The success v/ith which such programs have been implemented is 
questionable, however. A recent survey (Tennyson, Miller, Skovholt, dc 
Williams, 1989) found that Minnesota secondary school counselors were 
not mtegrating developmental principles into school programs, instead, 
their focus was on individual counseling and assisting students with sched- 
ules. Hutchinson and Reagan (1989) reported results of a survey of Indiana 
high school seniors in which students had no clear perception of distinctions 
between the roles of principals, teachers, and counselors Rowe (1989) sur- 
veyed entering freshmen at Brigham Young University concerning whom 
they had sought out, as high school seniors, to discuss post-high school 
plans, and found that counselors had been sparsely involved and had infre- 
quently initiated contact with students. In efforts to determine the status of 
secondary school guidance. Peer (1985j surveyed state directors of guidance 
in state departments of education and obtained a 74% response rate. Among 
the concerns expressed were counselor role abuse, program design and 
administration, and underdchvcry of career guidance, group guidance, and 
group counseling. 

The review of studies such as these provides evidential support that 
the role and function of counselors in schools has remained essentially static 
for 20 or more years, and that, as a professional group, school counselors 
have displayed unusual and persistent resistance to change. 



The extent to which the citizenry draws relationships between the 
quality of education and conditions in society is exemplified by the following 
quotation. 

Youths who by age 18 have the weakest reading and mathematics skills. 
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when compared to those with abovc-avcragc basic skills, arc eight times 
more likely to bear children out of wedlock, nine times more likely to 
drop out of school before graduation, five times more likely to be out of 
work, and four times more likely to be on public assistance. (Children's 
Defense Fund, 1988, p. 6) 

Even when dissatisfaction with education is profound, there exists within 
the nation hope that deficiencies will be corrected, appropriate changes will 
be implemented, and survival of public schools will be assured. Goodlad*s 
(1983) observation that should schools be dismantled they would soon be 
rebuilt seems prophetic. 

A number of themes have developed in the treatises of those who have 
most carefully considered the status and future of education. These extend 
beyond the rather narrow economic-laden concepu projected in the reform 
reports, tend to be more holistic and more inclusive in nature, and, gen- 
erally, deal with attempts to restructure schools in ways that are more 
responsive to the needs of society. Chief among them are: (a) revision of 
the purpose or goals of education and schools (Emans, 1981; Gelatt, 1983; 
Goodlad, 1976; Pullias, 1982; Schwartz, 1969); (b) movement from cen- 
tralization to decentralization and shared leadership (Aubrey, 1973; Bilik & 
Blum, 1989; Gelatt; Hays, 1980a; Naisbitt, 1982; Schwartz; Wayson, Mitch- 
ell, Pinnell, & Landis, 1988); (c) developing better methods of coping with 
and helping stuc^nts to cope with transitions (Herr, Lewis, & McDonough, 
1983; O'Dell & Eisenberg, 1989; Shapiro & Bemadett-Shapiro, 1985); (d) 
modifying the role of teacher to that of facilitator of learning, as opposed 
to information-giver (Hulse, 1985; Johnson & Gilliland, 1987; Shapiro & 
BcTiadett-Shapiro; Umansky & Hollaway, 1984); (e) restructuring school 
environments to be more growth-provoking, supportive, democratic, and 
inclusive (Dobson, Campbell, & Dobson, 1982; Fuchs, 1969; Jackson & 
Hornbeck, 1989; Pullias; Schwartz); and (f) promoting study and research 
that is long-term and process-oriented (Prilleltensky, 1989; Pulhas; Stewart 
& Healy, 1989). These themes are not mutually exclusive, but, instead, 
overlap and interact, one with the other, to produce a new concept of 
education and vibrant and exciting schools. In fact, the Phi Delta Kappa 
study (Wayt on et al., 1988) found most, if not all, of these principles in 
operation in "excellent" schools. 

Purpose of Education 

As change from an industrialized to an information society takes place, 
the long-held goals of the materialistic ^'American dream'* and the "Prot- 
estant work ethic" hold less value for self-definition. Relationships assume 
greater importance; more leisure time allows increased opportunity for self- 
actualizat' n. The purpose of education, as yet unclear, must deal with the 
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dcvclopiuciit of a cou:>cnsual \isionof \\hatsocict> is and should be (Piiliias. 
1982). Conflict now exists between those who support a terhnologicaily 
based. matcriahstK nation and those who advocate a more ecological, r- 
ituahstic society (Gelatt. 1983). Pullias's statement that " The crisis ni Amer- 
ican education is no more acute than the crisis in our culture as a whole, 
or the crisis in practical'v every part of civilization" (p 6) nidicate^ ♦'he 
extent to which education is dependent upon the larger society for its dcf- 
hiition of purpose. 

Novel suggestions for the purpose of schools have been advanced 
as the society has become more pluralistic in nature No longer does it 
seem reasonable to persist in efforts to create a homogeneous socr^n' 
Uecognition of the extent to which siuli a purpose would belie democratic 
ideals has resulted in the advaiucineiit of new goals, such as self-actual- 
ization (Schw artz. 1969). thinking (Goodlad. 1976). intuitive and creative 
thought (Gclatt. 1983). and a reassertion ofjohn Dewey's concern \vith 
grow^th of thinking in individuals (tmaiis. 1981) These goals are com- 
patible with individual expression and responsibihtv . and with commit- 
ment to democratic ideals 

Movemait 'roWii*'ii Di'Ccnttiih::iitton ami Siuimi Lviidct^htp 

Movement away from centralization is not hinited to education, hut 
is a trend visible in business, politics, and other institutions. Rapid ch .nge 
demands adaptation, and individuals who are highly specialized are viewed 
as less adaptable than are generaiists (Gelatt. 1983. Naisbitt. 1982). Asso- 
ciated with centralization is top-down, corporate structure and authoritarian 
leadership, a system many (Aubrey, 1973. Biliki^. Blum. 1989, Hays. U>SOb; 
Kehas, 1965. Pullias. 1982. Schwartz. 1969. Wayson et ah. 1988) have ->cen 
as contributing to lack of initiative and innovation in schools, and defeatism 
and apathy among school personnel, including stucknts Horizontal links 
that result m the internal redistribution of power and autli jrity are held to 
be essential to revitalizing of the education process 

Copini^ IVith Trail St t ion. s 

Education has an important role to fulfill in assisting with socieiy's 
transition from industrialization tu technology, and with students* personal 
transitions that affect their school experience. At a broad societal level., 
concern exists ^uitKularly with aehievmg balance betwcvn technology and 
social invention. Schools are seen as a crucial vehicle for establishnig ^uch 
balance (1 lerr et al. .> 1983. Shapiro & Bernacktt-Shapiro. 1985). The personal 
transitions of ch)!dre.n. so cleaJy reflected in their adaptation to their school 
cnvironinciiis. are of major concern as well (OM)ell & Eiscnberg. 1989). 
Family disruption, poverty, neglect and abuse, and early and ongoing ex- 
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posurc to antisocial and maladaptive behaviors on the part of si^infieant 
adults in their lives place inan> children at serious disadvantage in schools 
and in society. Schools must search foi more sensitive and productive ways 
of responding to *\it-risk children" to alleviate hurt and restore human 
meaning to their lives (Drennon. 1988). 

Teacher Role 

The modification of the teacher's role has been considered necessary, 
and generally involves the abaiidoiiinent of the emphasis on inform^ .on 
dissemination and the adoption of an emphasis on group facilitation Oohn- 
son Sc Gilhland, 1987, Shapiro ^ Bernadett-Shapiro, 1985) Within this 
context, the teacher facilitates socialization and understanding among di- 
verse groups while fulfilling group-leader roles of catalyst, urcliestrator. 
and model (Hulse. 1985, Shapiro Bcuiadett-Shapiro, Umansky Hol- 
lo way. 1984). 

Rcstmcturin^ School Unvinmncnt.s 

In addition to the part decentralization of authority and redefinition of 
teacher role would pla> m restructuring school environments, some (Dob- 
son et al., 1982; Fuchs. 1969. Jackson & Hornbeck, 1989; PuHias, 1982, 
Schwartz, 1969) have dealt specificalK with improving the social climate 
of schools. Dobsoii et al. reported a study of the relationship between 
elementary school children's self-concepts, satisfactioi^ with school, and life 
change. Their findings identified classroom environment and at-school so 
cial experiences as being vitally important correlates of self-concept. In their 
preview of the report of the Carnegie Council's Task Force on Education 
of Young Adolescents, Jackson and Hornbeck expressed deep concern that 
middle schools be restructured to provide social climates supportive of basK 
values (e.g., trust, service to othcvs). Both Fuchs and Schwartz were critical 
of schools and the education cominunit> for ignoring the infiuencc of social 
structure on students and for reinforcing the isolation and segregation of 
the poor. Similar analyses have been applied to racial minorities (Simpson 
Sc Yinger, 1958). In addition, studies by Cumming and Cumming (1962) 
of the interaction of individuals' ego structure and the degree and type of 
available environmental support offer insights into the apathy that char- 
acterizes the education profession and the behavior of both students and 
teachers. Truly, the "spirit of the place" (Pullias) is acquiring an ever-greater 
role in reforming education. 

As interest in education reform has mounted, the inadequacy of current 
research has become clear. Much of what constitutes the literature is opinion, 
albeit considered opinion. Pullias (1982) suggested that the process of ef- 
fective education be continuously studied, and that the potential and limi- 
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tations of humankind be rcstudicd. Although Prillcltcnsky (1989) directed 
his criticisms to psychology, his concern that current theory may be pro- 
viding faulty ideological ammunition can be applied to education as well. 
Stewart and Healy's (1989) theory that an individual's experience of social 
history is linked to his or her personality development provides an inter- 
esting and potentially useful approach to the study of life-span development. 
These examples of topics suggest that study and research of education- 
related phenomena would be enhanced by greater attention to process and 
by greater emphases on longitudinal aspects. 



The Need for Change in Counselor Role and Function 



As changes arc made in education and schools, concomitant change is 
necessary in the ways counselors function in schools. Beck (1967) cautioned 
that professions arc ethically bound to engage in frequent reevaluation to 
ensure that goals and procedure^ remain relevant. Engels and Muro (1986) 
built an excellent case for maintaining chat counseling, as a profession, has 
a history of anticipating and responding to societal ch«nge. Furthermore, 
Schmidt (1984) warned that the following ingredients are necessary for the 
survival of any profession, (a) concensus of members conceming role and 
function and professional education, (b) common expectation by consumers 
of services; ?nd (c) demonstrated cffeciiveness. 

The survival of school counseling has been of considerable concern 
within the profession. Articles (Aubrey, 1973; Barret & Schmidt, 1986; 
Boyd & Walter, 1975; Cecil & Comas, 1985; Comas, Cecil, & Cecil, 1987; 
Donigan, 1974; Hays, 1980a) dealing with school counselor isolation, con- 
flict in training and practice, inadequate supervision, and ineffective practice 
are numerous. Special groups have been organized within the professional 
associanon to develop strategic^ for strengthening school counseling through 
the modification of role and function. These efforts have included two 
AACD Foundation grants to support workshops dealing with school coun- 
selor recruitment, preparation, and professional survival; an AACD Na- 
tional School Counseling Task Force to prepare recommendations for 
implementation of change; the ACES National Task Force on Education, 
which seeks to gain support fur implementing change and research related 
to change; and the various committees working on school counseling issues 
within the structure of both ACES and ASCA, such the ASCA Research 
Committee and the ACES School Counseling Network. The profession 
seems ready to reach consensus on the issue of the role and function of 
school counselors. 
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Wliat Chatiffes Should be Made? 

Agreement sccnis to exist that supports the school counselor's being 
expert in the knowledge of human development and m being able to in- 
troduce deve)cpmental concepts appropriately into school curricula to es- 
tablish programs of primary prevention (Adkins, 1977; Hays, 1980a). Through 
such programs, healthy learning environments and improved school cli- 
mates would be established ( Adkins; Dagley & Gazda, 1984, Thomas, 1989). 
Student development, as opposed to remediation, would be a major focus 
of the counselor and of the school (Dagley & Gazda). Services, as such, 
would be replaced by the program-based model, with guidance being in- 
tegrated into instruction. 

Long-term counseling with individual student clients constitutes ques- 
tionable professional practice and ineffective use of counselor time. General 
consensus supports consultation as the primary focus for counselors, allow- 
ing for work with a wide variety of publics (students, parents, teachers, 
administrators, community members, and professional and service orga- 
nizations). Bundy and Foppen (1986) summarized articles, covering a 28- 
year span, from the EletnetUary School Guidatue and Coumelin\i and the School 
Co»»5e/or journals, where consultation had been used as a treatment mode 
and outcomes had been evaluated quantitatively. They concluded that con- 
sultation was effective, both for purposes of prevention and intervention. 
Other research studies have supported consultation for the enhancement of 
school achievement (Robinson & Wilson. 1987, Thompson, 1987). hi ad- 
dition, consultation has been advanced as an appropriate counselor role for 
purposes of improving student self-concept (Robinson & Wilson), imple- 
menting programs of stress intervention (Celotta & Jacobs, 1982; Omizo. 
Omizo, & Suzuki, 1988): teaching teachers consultation, counseling, com- 
munication, and classroom management skills (Ryan, Jackson, & Levmson, 
1986); and facihtating value and moral growth of students (Kohlbcrg & 
Wasserman, 1980). 

In the interest of effective use of counselor tmic and in efforts to be 
responsive to the total school population, group work has received support 
as a method for counselors to employ. France, McDowell, and Knowles 
(1984) described group activities designed to foster self-growth in lonely 
adolescents. Childers and Podemski (1987) advocated group work for con- 
fronting social trends that have caused problems for secondary students, 
and Tor implementing programs of preventive counseling. 

Major recommendations for change in school counselor role and func- 
tion focus on the shift from extensive individual counseling to methods 
more inclusive for the entire school population, such as consultation and 
group work. They emphasize programs of prevention based on a knowledge 
of developmental constructs. Counselors act to provide an environment 
that supports learning, enhances student development, models democratic 
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principles, and assures a humanistK setting. Expert and referent power will 
become their most important tool* (Fiays, 198()b). The ability to establish 
goals, develop stated outcomes, and implement and evaluate effective pro- 
grams of developmental guidance will be crucial to counselor success (Gys- 
bers & Moore, 1972; Hays, 198()a; Russo Sc Kassera, 1989). 

School counseling is at a crossroads. Old practices associated witlna * 
pseudoadministrative or teacher role, isolation from total school involve- 
ment, and inadequate program development and implementation haunt the 
profession. But, because education and schools are in a position where 
change is inevitable, school counselors have an unusual opportunity to 
implement change as well That change nui.t involve not only revisions in 
role and function, but carefully designed research to undergird those re- 
visions, complementary changes in counselor preparation programs, and 
concerted professional effort to make state tertifKation standards for school 
counselors compatible with professional standards 
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CHAPTER 3 



Health Needs Facing 
Our Nation: A Life- 
Span Perspective 

Sharon E. Rohiusou and Sari L. Roth 



When discussing the health demands our society faces, it woliKI be 
ideal if each issue could be examined from a \ariety of perspectives physual 
health, emotional health, mental health, and perhaps e\cn spiritual health. 
However, the role of a monograph chapter is not to ^ e an in-depth 
treatment to the issues of health, but to present an over\i ^ of the most 
pressing concerns we face and to pro\ide some input on hjw counselor 
educators, supervisors, and pr; rioners can address these concerns. I here- 
fore, to organize the presentation of sulIi a complex topa. this chapter is 
divided according to life stages Jnldhood. adolesceiUL. and adulthood. 
Under each life stage, major health issues are discussed. Finally, .uggesrions 
for preparing counselors to meet thcsL evoking health demands iiU chal- 
lenges are made. 



Childhood 



A multitude of disorders come to mind, partuul iil> Hiose listed in the 
DSM III-R (American Psychiatric Association (1987). when addressing the 
subject of childhood health. There are a'so numerous organic disorders such 
as recurrent abdominal pain (the stomachaLhe that often seems to ha\e no 
physical cause), juvenile diabetes, and juvenile arthritis that are now rec- 
o^iiizcd a> having distinct psychological components. Also UiLluded in the 
realm of Nildhood health disorders is child abuse with its physual and 
psychological traumas 

Enuresis 

Enuresis or bed Wvttmg is among the most LOiiunon of childhood 
disorders. Approximately 5 to 15% of children m taiK to middk childhood 
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exhibit cnurctic behavior (Shaffer, Gardner, & Hedge, 1984), which involves 
both behavioral and bladder abnormalities. For example, Shaffer and his 
colleagues found that children diagnosed with a psychiatric disorder showed 
significantly lower bladder volumes and had more developmental delays. 
They stated that such traditional classifications as primary or secondary 
enuresis and familial or nonfamihal are of little value because they do not 
take both the behavioral and bladder abnormalities into account. Addition- 
ally, parental attitude seems to play an important role in this disorder in 
that parental inconsistency tends to exacerbate the child's symptoms (Rosch, 
1987). 

When considering childhood organic conditions in general, research 
has shown that symptoms can arise from the stress of coping with a par- 
ticular illness. In fact, symptoms such as sleep disturbances and anxiety have 
been found to interfere with the medical management of a disease and have 
in some instances even exacerbated in illness (Masek, Fentress, & Spirito, 
1984). 

Interestingly, research is now showing that children displaying behav- 
ioral symptoms and health complaints often have underlying orgcinic dis- 
orders (i.e., diabetes, hyperthyroidism, seizures, etc.) that go undiagnosed. 
Olness and Libby (1987) found that when these underlying diseases were 
diagnosed and treated, many of the accompanying psychological symptoms 
went into remission. These findings reinforce the important link between 
organic and psychological components of disease. 



Recurrent Abdominal Patn (RAP) 

Recurrent abdominal pain is a common problem among children in 
their early school years. It is an organic disorder that has been strongly 
linked with a psychological component. Research studies have shown cor- 
relations between RAP anJ high levels of anxiety (Hodges, Kline, Barbero, 
& Woodruff^ 1985), irregular temperament styles (Davison, Faull, & Nicol, 
1986), and traumatic life events particularly related to illness, hospitalization, 
and death (Hodges, Kline, Barbero, & Flanery, 1984; Wasserman, Whi- 
tington. & Rivera, 1988). Parental involvement in the etiology and main- 
tenance of RAP has also been examined. For example, Hodges et al. (1985) 
suggested that high levels of anxiety exist not only in children with RAP 
but also in the parents of these children. Wasserman et al. (1988) have shown 
that many children presenting RAP symptoms come from families with a 
history of abdominal pain. Often these investigations have discussed RAP 
in terms of learned behavior, and it is thought that RAP may be learned 
through parental modeling and selective reinforcement of this type of chronic 
pain behavior (Sammons 3c Karoly, 1987). 
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Juvenile Diabetes 

The most common childhood endocrine disease is insulin-dependent 
diabetes melhtus, or juvenile diabetes, (Hamburg, Elliot, & Parron, 1982). 
Yearly, an estimated 5 to 10 thousand children in the United States are 
afflicted with this disease (Cahill & McDevitt, 1981). Emotional stress, 
psychosocial factors, and familial factors are all thought to play a role in its 
etiology (Brand, Johnson, &Johnson, 1986; Hauser, et al., 1986). Research 
focusing on the family has been particularly prevalent. Discussing the pro- 
found effect that a child's diabetes has on family life, Kennedy-Iwdi (1988) 
maintained that the daily management of diabetes itself puts a considerable 
amount of strain on the family. This strain often negatively affects familial 
communication and structure. 

In terms of psychosocial factors, the diabetic child is thought to be 
more likely to have more social difficulties than nondiabetic childrcTi (Fless, 
1983; Rove:, Ehrlich, & Hoppc, 1987). Diabetic children with poor control 
of their illness have also been found to be particularly susceptible to feelings 
of depression and low self-esteem, which may be due to accompanying 
feelings of defectiveness and helplessness in relation to bodily functioning 
(Rodin, 1983). Children suffering from juvenile arthritis often experience 
psychosocial problems similar to those of children with juvcTiile diabetes. 
Growth failure may influence the child's maturity level, and debilitating 
physical pain and deformity may interfere with normal play activities, con- 
tnbuting to social difficulties, feelings of depression, and low self-esteem 
(Kredich, 1985). 



Child Abuse 

Child abuse has become another matter of increasing concern in our 
society. One general definition of child abuse is ''the emotional, physical 
and/or sexual maltreatment of a minor by a parent or an adult caregiver" 
(Cooney, 1988, p. 1). All three types of child abuse have distinct physical 
or psychological effects on the child victim. Although emotional abuse 
frequently accompanies physical or sexual abuse (Cooney, 1988), it is un- 
common for the sexually abused child to be physically abused (Bass & 
Thornton, 1983), although the threat of physical abuse is often implied by 
the abuser. 

It seems that young children are particularly susceptible to emotional 
abuse. Because most children are at the preoperational or concrete stages 
of cognitive development and they consider their parents as all-knowing, 
threats and insults are often taken literally (Cooney, 1988). Any type of 
emotional abuse, from mild to severe, causes deleterious effects on the 
child's emotional development and often results in low self-confidence and 
esteem. When these children reach school, they often expect not to do well, 
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and this becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy . The) also teiiii to ha\e difficulty 
relating to their peers (Garbarino. Guttman, & Seeley, 1986) and begin to 
act out to conceal their feelings of inadequacy (Cooney, 1988). 

Physically abused children experience both emotional and physical dam- 
age that can lead to physical or mental handicaps. It is estimated that 7 to 15 
young children (usually under age 3) die daily from physical abuse and many 
more sustain some type of directly related serious injury (Kempe & Keinne, 
1978. O'Brien, 1980) Physically abused children often have low self-c^^tcvni 
and think of diemselvvs as bad children. Once again, this can have a profound 
negative effect on their social behaviors and academic achievement. 

It has been estimated that one out of four giils and one out of five boy s 
will be victims of child sexual abuse before the age of 18 (Waterman 
Lusk. 1986). It has also been reported that 50% of child abube \icnius are 
molested m their own or m the offender's home, with a stepfather six times 
more likely than the birth father to be the abuser (Aiter-Reid, Gibbs, Lach- 
cnmeyer. Sigal, &: Massoth, 1986). 

Sexual abuse, which nuludes all types of inappropriate sexual relations 
between an adult and a minor, most oftcii results m serious psychological 
difTicultics rather than m major physical difficulties. Sexually transnntted 
diseases and genital lesions or infections arc among the physical indicators 
of sexual abuse. Cooney (1988) pointed out that the impact that sexual abuse 
i5 likely to have on a child seems t. be dependent on "the duration of the 
abuse, the age at on.set, and the closeness of the relationship of die victim to 
the abuser" (p. 7) 1 he longer the duration, the earlier the abuse begins, and 
the closer the relationship, the more likely the child is to experience intensely 
negative psychological reactions Stomachaches, headache^, eiKopresis, enu- 
resis, and slcvp disturbances arc common psyihosoinanc effects of sexual abuse 
(Waterman & Lusk. 1986) Anxiety, depression, low self-esteem, guilt, loss 
of childhood, a sense of lu^lplessncss, and distorted! sexual atntudes are among 
the many damaging psychological effects of sexual abuse (Cooney, P>87). 
Once again, all of the above can lead to a child who has trouble relating to 
his or her pcrrs and has performance difficulties in school. 

1 ' * subject of childhood health concerns seems to extend tar beyond 
the di iers listed in the DSM III-R As children develop into adolescents 
and ultimately nuo adulthood, many of the psychological as well as the 
physical effects of these disorders will aeeompanv thctii unless they receive 
help. 

Adolescence 

As children enter dieir teenage years, a whole new world opens to 
thein, and with dns new world come new risks and challenges. As was 
pointed out in the television special "A Generation At-Risk*\ 1 m 4 teenagers 
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abuses chemicals, 1 in 4 is a high school dropout, 4 in every 10 teenage 
giiis get pregnant, and there is one teen suicide or suicide attempt every 9() 
minutes. These are frightening statistics, hi addition to these at-risk behav- 
iors, adolescents are increasingly facing physical health problems such as 
anorexia nervosa, bulimia, and the chronic diseases most common among 
adults (i.e., cancer, arthritis, etc). 

Substance Abuse 

The leading cause of death among adolescents is driving while intox- 
icated (DWI). Recent national statistics revealed that 92% of all high school 
seniors have tried alcohol (Beschner, 1986, Business Research Publications, 
1987), 41% claim occasional hinging, and 5.7% use alcohol daily (johnston. 
O'Malley. & Bachman 1984). Although laws have been passed that make 
drinking alcoholic beverages illegal for minors, it is rare for a teenager not 
to have experimented with drinking. 

When consumed, alcohol functions as a depressant. If the blood alcohol 
level (BAL) is .05%, there is lowered alertness, relaxing of inhibition, im- 
paired judgment and usually a sense of feeling good. As the BAL increases, 
ability to judge accurately declines, rcactjon time slows, and both motor 
and sensory abihties are impaired. ii:<'^^\ication is officially reached at .20 
BAL. stupor at 30 BAL, and death can occur at 35 BAL. Although physical 
damage due to drinking is rare among adolescents, prolonged abuse can 
result in gastritis and inflamniation of the pancreas. Alcohol is currently 
the leading substance abuse problem among teens, and it negatively affects 
cognition, behavior, and the body and has been connected to increased 
crime, violence, and suicide. 

The second leading substance adolescents abuse is marijuana. While 
having a sedative effect and causing a dreamy high, marijuana alters the 
natural metabolism processes of neurotransmitters in the brain and has a 
negative effect on brain, cardiovascular, pulmonary, endocrine, and psy- 
chological functioning, often resulting in short-term memory loss and de- 
creased ability to learn, hi heavy marijuana users. thi:> may lead to the 
amotivational syndrome where the marijuana users are lethaigic. lack mo- 
tivation, and are content to do nothing. These symptoms are of particular 
concern given the increasing number of tcx:ns using marijuana. For example, 
according to Borton (1983), half of all 7th graders are being pressured to 
try maFijuana and by 12th grade, 57% have given in to this pressure, and 
5.5% use it daily. This means that in a school of 1,(K)0 students, 55 are 
under the influence of marijuana as they sit in their clashes and try to learn. 
Not only is learning ability hampered, but these teenagers may be placing 
themselves at nsk for cancer because marijuana influences the lungs in a 
manner similar to cigarettes. 

Young teenagers between the ages of 1 1 and 15 often experiment with 
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inhalants such as airplane glue, gasohnc, cleaning fluids, and aerosoU In 
addition to a short-hved high, snifling these substances can result iii lack 
of coordination, excitement, confusion, difficulty walking, dchrium. and 
coma. Long-term use can cause kidney, hver, brain, and nerve damage. 
Sudden sniffing death is also directly connected with inhalant abuse foliuwcd 
by excessive exercise or stress. 

Although most substance use is dechmng, use of cocaine and other 
stimulants is increasing. Known as the yuppie drug of the 80s, cocaine 
produces a powerful psychological addiction, and the body quickly develops 
a physical tolerance for the drug, requiring higher doses to get high. Not 
using cocaine regularly results in the abstinence syndrome characterized by 
insomnia, nausea, agitation, depression, and headaches. Although very ex- 
pensive in the pure powder form, cocaine can be gotten on the street lU the 
cheaper form of crack, which is highly dangerous and addictive The cocaine 
problem is of such magnitude that a national hothiie (1-80()-COCAINE) 
has been established to help users. 

Teen Suicide 

A second major at-risk behavior of adolescents is suicide Acc-;rding 
to Mans (1985), between 1960 and 1980, teen suicides increased 237%, and 
now suicide is the second leading cause of adolescent deaths This is par- 
ticularly frightening when one reahzc^ that there are 10 times more !iuicide 
attempts than the suicide completions on which the statistics are based. 

The causes of teen suicide can be clustered into three domains — the 
struggle to develop and integrate a unique identity, familial factois, and 
environmental factors (Capuzzi, 1986) Filled with turmoil and uncertainty, 
this stage of development is particularly difficult Capuzzi hsted the follow- 
ing areas that seem to be factors in the evolution of suicidal tendencies (1) 
low self-esteem. (2) poor communication, (3) high social or academic 
achievement orientation, (4) poor problem-solving skills, (5) narrow range 
of interests/commitments, and (6) high stress Typical family factors include 
blended, single-parent, or dual career families, abusive families, parents m 
mid-life transitions, poor intrafamily communication, and occurrence of a 
loss such as a ucath or moving. Societal trends that also enhance the risk 
of suicide are the pressure to achieve, uncertainty about the future, mobility, 
graduation from high school (fear of the unknown, being on one's own), 
drug abuse, and world unrest (Capuzzi). Adolescents need help for most 
of these risk factors to make it past developmental hurdles and pitfalls 

Teen Sexuality 

One cannot address the health demands of ^ 'ole scents without dis- 
cussing teen sexuahty. Of the 29 milhon teenager, m America, about 12 
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million are sexually active, and approximately 1.1 million will become 
pregnant. Each year nearly one half million babies are born to teen mothers 
(Children's Defense Fund, 1982). Of the unintended pregnancies, 26% occur 
in teens under the age of 15. Eighty percent of teen mothers who have 
babies before the age of 17 will drop out of school. The younger the teenager 
is when she gives birth, the more likely she is to have subsequent births: 
19% of births to teen mothers are second births and 4% are third births 
(Studies target teen pregnancy, 1986). 

Hayes and Cryer (1987) discussed four realities a pregnant adolescent 
must face. The socioeconomic reality includes substandard housing, poor 
nutrition, unemployment, excessive fertility, social isolation, and socioeco- 
nomic dependency. The educational reality is that about 60% of pregnant 
teens never finish high school. For the 20% who get married, about 50% 
will not be living with the father within 15 years of marriage — the marital 
reality. The last reality, the medical, has to do with the teen's physical 
ability to carry and give birth to a baby. These girls are less likely than 
adult women to seek prenatal care, and medical complications are excep- 
tionally high for women under age 18. Deaths due to these complications 
are 137p higher than the national average for mothers between 15 and 19 
and 60% higher for mothers under 15. In addition, their babies are twice 
as likely to have low birth weight, which is the major cause of infant 
mortality and contributes to serious childhood illnesses, birth injuries, and 
neurological defects (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1981). 

Not only is teen childbearing detrimental to the individuals involved, 
but the cost to our society is also staggering. In the year 1985, through 
three programs — Aid to Families with Dependent Children, food stamps, 
and medicaid — $16.65 million was paid to women who first gave birth as 
teenagers. No longer can we ignore the needs to educate our youth about 
sexuality and the responsibilies and risks of being sexually active. 

AIDS 

Although not primarily an adolescent disease, one cannot discuss sex- 
uality without being acutely aware of the national crisis resulting from the 
AIDS epidemic. The number of people across all age categories being di- 
agnosed with AIDS is expanding so rapidly that prevalence data are con- 
stantly in flux. Former Surgeon General Kopp noted that by the end of 
1991, an estimated 270,000 cases of AIDS will have occurred, with 179,000 
deaths since it was first recognized. Life expectancy for an AIDS victim can 
be as little as 3 months or as long as 20 years, depending on the diseas: 
progression and the individual's constitution. The Center for Disease Con- 
trol (CDC) estimates that 1.4 million people are infected with the AIDS 
virus (Pelosi, 1988), and that the cost for health and support services for 
known cases will be between $8 and $16 billion. 

ir I 
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Because AIDS is a behaviorally transmitted disease, the role of behav- 
ioral health care providers is clear— help to reduce intravenous drug abuse 
(25% of AIDS cases are intravenous drug abusers) and to foster responsible 
sexual behaviors, thereby helping to control transmission of sexually trans- 
mitted diseases* The fact that the AIDS incubation period is from 8 to 10 
years can distance the reality to the extent that adolescents find it very 
difficult to take the threat of AIDS seriously. Education, prevention, and 
intervention programs must begin to address tlic^ issues. 

Adulthood 

As adolescents grow older and enter adulthood, they not only carry 
any difficulties that they may have encountered along their developmental 
path, but they face new physical and psychological challenges. Adults may 
need to deal with addictions, chronic illnesses, gendcr-specific concerns, as 
well as general aging factors. 

Addictive behavior, whether it be in the form of substance abuse such 
as alcohol or cocaine, excessive ingestion of food leading to obesity, or 
smoking, is one of the most widespread and relentless mental health prob- 
lems currently troubling our society (Carson, Butcher, & Coleman, 1988). 
One of the most prevalent forms of addiction is alcoholism It is estimated 
that 10 to 13 million American adults frequently abuse alcohol and that 
approximately 50,000 to 200,000 people die each year of alcohol-related 
illness, accidents, and violence (Hamburg et al., 1982) Research has shown 
that the use of alcohol is associated with 60% of all murders, 40% of all 
assaults, and 33% of all rapes and child molestations (U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, 1984) Tins is particularly frightening because 
no single cause of alcoholism has been found, thus making treatment dif- 
ficult. 

Chronic Ill:ivss 

Chronic illnesses such as cancer, arthritis, and coronary heart disease 
are not limited to adults but are most prevalent among this population 
Approximately one out of three people in the Western world will get some 
type of cancer (Hughes, 1987), approximately one out of seven individuals 
and one out of three families are affected by some form of arthritis (Kushiicr, 
1984); and coronary heart disease is cited as the leading cause of death and 
disability in the United States and other Westernized couatries (Thorcsen 
&r Eagleston, 1984). 

The role of stress m the etiology and maintenance of chronic illness 
has been a major focus of study (Cooper,. 1984, Hughei., 1987) and inter- 
vention, although research suggests that stressful life events may be viewed 
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as intervening mthcr than pnin.iry .ourccs of illness (Cooper). A recently 
completed and groundbre.iknig prospective stud> by Grossarth-Matuck 
and Eysenck suggests that perspnality attributes can be accurate predictors 
of cancer and heart disease (Eysenck. 1988) and that "repressed emotions 
and hopelessness" can be linked to cancer, whereas ''hostility and aggres- 
sion** can cause heart disease (Fishman, 1988, p. 27). it will be remembered 
that m 1974 Rosenman and Friedman introduced the concept of a Type A 
personality that described individuals who are heart-attack prone due to 
their competitive, impatient, and 'hostile behavior patterns. The findings 
regarding personality help to verify the important link betwee.i the physical 
and emotional/mental components of chronic disease and provide coun- 
selors with benchmarks for treatment strategies. 

It is also important to note that chronic disease brings about a number 
of life changes. These changes include both physical and psychological losses 
such as decreased functional ability, independence, and self-esteem. The 
ability to cope effectively with these changes has been shown to affect disease 
progression positively (Bieliauskas. 1984. Felton. Revenson. ^ Hinnchsen. 
1984; Okun. Zautra. & Robinson. 1988). 

Getidvr- Related !lbu\s,\ 

There are certain gendcr-oriented health concerns such as premenstrual 
syndrome (PMS), menopause, and infertility that nnist be addressed by our 
society as well PMS is one of the most recently recognized and controversial 
women*s health issues hi this past decade the Congress of Psychosomatic 
Obstetrics and Gynecology formally acknowledged die psychosomatic as 
well as the hormonal component of PMS (l)alton. 1987). Proposing a bio- 
bchavioral explanation for PMS. Blechman (1983) argued that whJn men- 
strual bleeding is seen as an aversive experience, a woman will be more 
hkcly to dread its onset and become suscepr/ole to premenstrual complaints 
and avoidance strategies. Kerstner and Robinson (1987) found that women 
who had a fennmne gender-role orientation were more likely than those 
with a masculine orientation to report premenstrual symptoms. As of yet. 
however, there is no consensus on the etiology of this disorder and even 
whether it should be classified as a disorder (Walsh. 1987) 

Another female health issue r ceiMiig considerable publicity is infer- 
tility In the last 20 years the infertility rate has tripled, and it is now 
estimated that one m six couples will encounter infertility (Leiblum, 1988) 
Regardless of the cause, infertility can have devastating psychological re- 
percussions (Leiblum), particularly for women because they physically bear 
the child ren Losing the choice of whether or not to have children can have 
numerous psychological efTects such as decreased scli-esteem. lessening of 
one*s sense of personal control, and disruption within the couple's rela- 
tionship. 
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As our population lives longer and as hysterectomies become more 
prevalent, an increasing number of women are facing menopause. The 
endocrine changes that occur during menopause lead to physical changes 
and possible physical symptoms^ and these in turn often lead to psycho- 
logical reactions (Strckland» 1988). Controversy exists as to whether the 
possible difficulties from menopause are strictly physically based (Budoff, 
1987) or if they are more socially and economically determined (McKinlay 
&: McKinlay, 1987). In either case, the postmenopausal woman must con- 
front the reality of no longer being capable of bearing children and how 
this influences her sense of self-worth and femininity. 

Because contemporary American society is obsessed with eternal youth 
and health, aging is viewed as an undesirable process. Yet, approximately 
11% of our population is currently past 65 years of age, and due to the 
postwar baby boom, it is estimated that by the year 2030, 18.3% of our 
population will be elderly (Belsky, 1984). Some of the changes the elderly 
are forced to confront include loss of work-role identity, loss of a significant 
other, increased health problems, decreased financial support, loneliness, 
excessive free time, peer and family group changes, and decreased inde- 
pendence (Gross, 1988). 

In the hope of helping the health care community face the challenges 
of working with individuals in this growing population, research in the 
areas of physiological degeneration, cognitive changes, hfe transitions, and 
physiopathology specific to the elderly has increased in the last two decades 
(Belsky, 1984; Birren & Renner, 1977). Because definitions and theories of 
aging vary, as do the needs of the aging individual, current researchers have 
begun to differentnte aging in terms of biological age, psychological age, 
and sociological age. Biological age refers to one*s present potential life 
span, psychological age is defined as one's adaptive and functional capa- 
bilities, and social age refers to one's roles in society. Interactions among 
these three aspects and how these relate to health issues are of major concern 
(Birren & Renner). 

All of the aforementioned point to the important role of individual 
characteristics in regard to each of the.se adult health concerns and give 
credence to Dunbar's well-know adage, "Many times it is much more 
important ^now what kind of patient has the disease than what kind of 
disease the patiCi las'* (Rosch, 1987, p. 17). 

Summary of Health Concerns 

This overview just scratches the surface of the health problems and 
challenges our nation faces. Medical professionals alone cannot meet the 
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multidimensional demands these health miie> cause, therefore, it is imper- 
ative that those of us in the nicntal health ^jofession examine how we can 
contribute^ ourVkpertise to address these concerns. It is evident that the role 
of thC'W^^ljealth professional vvilMepcnd on the setting in which he or 
she is worlcittg and, on thc^ age grodp of the clients. For example, school 
counselors at an, elementary ijrvel will function differently and provide dif- 
ferent services than will the schoolv^bunsclor working at the secondary level 
or the agency counselor work«ig WMth adults. Our role as counselor edu- 
cators and supcftV^sbrs is to deternSne how we can hcsc prepare counselors 
to work with individuals^^cross the hfc-span to h:\p them cope with their 
health-related problems. 

Preparing Cbunsi^^prs to Meet Health Challenges 

In 1988 the Assofii^t^p for'Counsclor Education and Supervision es- 
tablished a NationalT^askFoT^e on Health Issues. Atthc 1989annua^ meeting 
of the American Association for Counseling and Development, the National 
Task Force on Health Issues noet and outhned curriculum competencies and 
constructs that coOn^elob functioning within the health arena should pos- 
sess. What follows\are hot the' sole ideas of the aiithors of this chapter, but 
represent the thitiTcYng-df Task Force members, including Drs. Margaret 
Fong, David Capu^zzi Judith Cooney. Jane Myers, Liz Gray, and Gordon 
Gibson. 

The eight content areas required for CACREP program approval were 
chosen as the framework far trainmg counselors to work in h alth-related 
settings The cont. ^ areas will be discussed briefly with respcc. to domains 
of information students should know as the> work with client health issues. 

Helping Relatior ships ' 

In addition to basic communication skills, dccision-making skills, and 
theories of behavior change, the Task Force indicated that the following 
are essential (1) coping skills. (2) referral skills, (3) outreach skills, (4) skills 
to assess environmental readiness for health intervention, (5) systems theory, 
(6) stress management. (7) crisis intervent?on. and (8) knowledge of psy- 
choeducational approaches to intervention. The Task Force also stressed 
their belief that a counselor cannot help a client to lead a healthier life 
(mental, emotional, physual. oi spiritual) unless the counselor is involved 
with continual devel^pir^cht and growth, both personally and profession- 
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Assessfnent/ Appraisal 

All counselors need basic int'oiination about testing and certain group 
tests, as well as having the ability to use the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
(DSM Ill-R) of the American Psychiatric Association (1987). Of particular 
importance for health work are. (1) the abiHty to do diagnostic intake and 
assessment, including focus on activities of daily living, (2) the ability to 
conduct behavioral observations. (3) knowledge of behavioral assessment 
instruments, and (4) knowledge of assessment of substance abuse and med- 
ical history. 

Life Span ami Human Dem'lopmcnt 

Because health issues change at different stages of one's life, it is im- 
perative that counselors be aware of developmental issues at all life stages. 
Not only should counselors know physiological, cognitive, and psycho- 
social development, they should also understand the interlocking effects of 
work, play, and love in illness and health In addition, human sexuality is 
an essential component of an mdividual's life that is often affected by health 
issues. The role of loss and grief in illness should be recognized as well as 
the concepts needed to teach adults (adult learning principles). 

Socioailniral Infhivncvs 

The United States has long been known as the melting pot" of in- 
dividual and group differences That melting pot metaphor presents an 
inaccurate picture of our society Today, we are struck by the richness of 
our ethnic and cultural diversity, gender differences, alternative life-styles, 
and religious diversity, to name only a few dimensions. Far from the meltmg 
pot metaphor, our culture is driven to acknowledge individual and group 
diversity. Students and practitioners m the health arena also must be well 
informed about blended families, single-parent families, child abuse, sub- 
stance abuse, teen pregnancy and school dropout, the issues of homelessiiess, 
unemployment, AIDS and HIV transmission, and the effect of these vari- 
ables on health counseling 

Group Work 

In addition to understandmg group theory and pr ^ esses, health coun- 
selors will be called upon to facilitate structured prublein-spccific groups 
icn as smoking, parenting, anger management, asscrtiveness training, w id- 
owhood survival, and so forth The prevalence of self-help groups and 
support groups indicate that they n>ay serve as buffers as people try to cope 
with life's challenges that negatively affect health. Counselors must be aw are 
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of bow to run groups focusing on such issues as suicide, drugs, or parents 
united. 



Careers 

The role work plays in forming an individuars self-concept and how 
that interacts with personal health is central to the health counselor's view 
of careers. Therefore, the following issues must be addressed in training. 
(1) career development and transitions, (2) career assessment at various life 
stages, (3) career decision making across the life span, (4) retirement and 
what it means, (5) multiple roles, (6) of leisure time, play, and laughter 
in health, (7) volunteer activities to enhance client and society, and (8) the 
effect of a sense of control, commitment, and niLanmgfulness in relation 
to work, leisure, and health 



Research and Evaluation 

Counselors working ni the health domain must be prepared to evaluate 
client progress along several rontinua, incKidmg emotional liealdi, spiritual 
healtli, mental health, and physical health (or be prepared to consult with 
someone who can). They must also be able to design, conduct, analyze, 
and intrrpret needs assessments upon; which pjiv^cljocducatioiial or thera- 
peutic nuerventions can be built. Both process '^^Ifeutconie program eval- 
uation skills are needed. Finally, counselors niu^^e skilled and informed 
consumers of research and be knowledgeable of methods for reseanhmg 
health concerns. 



Professional Orientatioti and Hthu.s 

Counselors must be aware of the various professional assotiations that 
focus on health issues, including the Division of Health Psychology (AFA;, 
the Society of Behavioral Medicine, and the National Task Force on Health 
Issues (ACES). They should have a working knowledge of professional 
ethics and medical ethics In addition, state and federal law. and case law 
that would affect professional practice should be a part of the counselor's 
training. 



Summary 

Although this chapter has attempted to provide an overview of coun- 
seling and health issues, we have barely scratched the surface of health 
problems our nation faces. The National Task Force on Health Issues ad- 
vocates a broad definition of health that includes the many types of health 
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as well as the entire health concerns contuuuun We lan no longer focus 
only on the mnid or the body but must realize that a holistic approach to 
health is essential. Furthermore, we must realize that a healthy life is an 
individual right, but with thac right go certain responsibilities. We must 
take responsibiluy for the ways in which we lead our lives. We cannot 
expect to remain healthy when we choose too many unhealthy behaviors — 
working 10 to 12 hours a dav, forgetting to eat or eating unhealthy foods, 
or forgetting to integrate leisure and play activities into our daily existence. 

The role of counselor educators and supervisors is to prepare counselors 
to be competent and cfTective in helping clients maintini healthy life-styles 
or cope with illness. These tasks require special skills that are above and 
beyond traditional counselor preparation. To meet the present and future 
health challenges of our society, we must expand our traiiung to include 
these health issues that aie increasingly present for chents 
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CHAPTER 4 



Career 
Development and 
Counselor 
Preparation 

Ketmeth B. Hoyt 

Is there a need for an increased or different emphasis on the topic of 
**carcer development** in counselor education and supervision? Answers to 
this question will necessarily vary widely depending on the perceptions and 
background of the respondents. The purpose of this chapter is to provide 
a point of departure that will help others to answer this important question. 

Five approaches will be used including. (1) a historical perspective that 
covers the last 40 years, (2) identification of current elements calling for an 
increase in the substantive content of counselor education in general, (3) a 
brief review of efforts during the last decade to emphasize the need for 
change m career development aspects of counselor education and supervi- 
sion; (4) an attempt to relate these needs to the much broader topic of 
educational reform; and (5) a series ot possible policy questions concerning 
the need for change in career development aspects of counselor education. 

Most readers will quickly note a bias m this chapter in placing a primary 
emphasis on the education and supervision of school counselors. This bias 
reflects a combination of (a) the traditional/historical primary career de- 
velopment concerns of ACES, and (b) the great majority of current existing 
literature specifically devoted to career development aspects of counselor 
education and supervision. To atone for this bias, efforts also will be made 
to recognize illustrative efforts aimed at preparing career development spe- 
ciahsts for nonediicational settings and for working with nonstudent pop- 
ulations. 



Career Development in Counselor Education and Supervision: 
A Personal Historical Perspective 

I was first employed as a school counselor in 1948. At that time, the 
only professional guidance association I knew 1 could join was the National 
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Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA). As an NVCIA nicnibcr. I re- 
ceived Oicupittioth magazine, whose articles emphasized vocational guid- 
ance. 1 studied each issue from covc» to cover There was no doubt m my 
mind that my major job duties were to meet the <'ducational and career 
development needs of students. At that tunc, national federal leadership for 
guidance was headed by Harry Jager and his colleagues in the Vocational 
Education Division of the U.S. OtTice of Eduiation. Jager's operations, as 
well as those of the state guidance supervisors reporting to hnn. were funded 
under provisions of the George-Barden Act of 1946 (the Federal Vocational 
Education Act). Usii.g this same source of funding, state guidance super- 
visors funded those counselor education programs that agreed to teach the 
courses developed under Jager'.s leadership The pnmaLV of vocational guid- 
ance was clear to all concerned— the USOE. state departments of education, 
local school boards, and practicing school counselors. 

When the American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) was 
formed m 1952. most school counselors who joined .is charter members 
did so as members of NVGA Although the AmerRaii School Counselor 
Association (ASCA) did not exist at that time, the impetus for its formation 
began almost immediately after the creation of APCi A Part of the rationale 
used for estabhshmg ASCA was that the duties of professional school coun- 
selors included both educational and personal guidance in Addition to voca- 
tional guidance This rationale, coupled with clear APGA provisions making 
It easy for APC^A members to belong to more than one division, placed 
NVGA m the forefront of efforts to establish ASCA Perusal of the earhest 
editions of ASCA's official journal. The Sthool ComiMlor. provide clear 
evidence that ASCA lued. in its early years, to bioaden the school coun- 
selor's base of operations beyond vocational guidance without in any way 
rc^ectmg the hiiportance of vocational guidance 

National Defvfhv lldmatio^i A(t 

Passage of the National Defense Education Act (NI)LA) in 1958 brought 
about quick and dramatic changes to the guidaiKc md counseling movement 
ni several ways. First, it shifted federal leaciership from the Vocational 
Education Division of USOF to the Llenieiitary ^ Secondary Education 
Division (Title V-A) and the liigher Education Division (Title V-B) of the 
U.S. Office of Education Second, it clearly emphasized the pri.nary guid- 
ance mission as one aimed at (a) identifying intellectually able youth capable 
of succeeding in college or university programs and (b) encouraging such 
youth to attend college. ( Ihis was met with great enthusiasm by those 
school counselors who interpreted it to mean their major responsibility was 
now to help bright students go to college— something many had wanted 
to do for some tnne). Third. NDEA\ Part B. with its emphasis on "Couii- 
.seling and Guidance Training Institutes.** resulted in a rapid expansion of 
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counselor cdiKation programs in colleges aikl unucisitics. B\ 1%!. it vvas 
reported that 475 colleges and universities were engaged m counselor ed- 
ucation with not more than one tl iirth ut" these representing clearl) rec- 
ognized, well-e.stahlished programs (Dugan, With NDEA's 
"intellectually able student/eollegc attendance" emphasis, it is eas) to un- 
derstand why most of the new counselor educators employed fur the first 
time between 1958 and 1%1 had little concern for. nor interest in. \ocatu»iial 
aspects of guidance — or for iioncollege-bouiid students It was much easier 
for them to learn the basics of what was then called "nondirectivc coun- 
seling" than to acc]Uire the considerable substantive knowledge rec]uireJ te) 
become expert in the career development process Siiiiilarh. it vvas e.isier 
for them to concentrate primariK on counschng problems of oiiK intellec- 
tually able students, 

Chan\fes m A PGA 

During the earlv 1950>. considerable efforts were initiated aimed at 
preparing career counselors to work in two kinds of iioiischool settings. 
One such effort inv oKed inostK slu)rt~terni workshops designed to provide 
practicing cniploynient service counselors working in state ciiiploviiicnt 
service offices with rudimcntarv counschng skills Mc)st of these counselors 
possessed bachelor's degrees in soiiic field, but had no for in*. I preparation 
in any regular counselor education program A second, and nuuli more 
substantial, effort was directed tow ard establishing and operating nia-»ter\s 
degree level graduate programs sold) aimed at preparing voeaticjiial re- 
habilitation counselors. These ve)eational rehabilitation counselor education 
programs, initiated in the niid-l*.^5(b, provided federal funds to establish 
such programs primaril) as di ^rete entities within existing counseie^r ed- 
ucation programs. Both of these efforts eventualK led to the estahlisliineiit 
during the 196()s of new divisions of AlKiA Ouk. was the National Lni- 
ployiiieiit Counselors Association I he other w.is the Aiiiericaii Rehabili- 
tation Counseling Association 

Vedvral hifluetm m the l%ih 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 19^3 saw the infusion of 
new federal funds to be used for vocational guidance. espeeialU for voea- 
tu)nal education students Between 1963 and 1968, a number of significant 
national attempts were made to restore a proper and appropriate role for 
voeatioiial guidance in school counselor education and supervision pro- 
grams. These included (1) a 1965 national conference devoted to studying 
and iiiakiiig recoiuiiieiidatioiis for an increased ciiiphasis on vocational as- 
pects of counselor education (Mc Daniels, 1965), (2) a 1967 national con- 
ference sponsored jointly by the American Vocational Association (AVA) 
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and APGA on vocational guidance devoted largcl) to rccomniendnig more 
emphasis on career development ni counselor cduLation (Reardon & Burck, 
1980); (3) an AVA policy paper entitled "Vocational Aspects of Guidance'' 
published in 1968 (AVA, 1968), (4) a special institute for counselor educators 
designed to help them become more knowledgeable about and interested 
in career guidance, ej>pecially for vocational education students (Wilson, 
1965); and (5) publication of results of a national survey containing, among 
other things, recommendations of practicing school counselors for an in- 
creased emphasis on vocational guidance m counselor education programs 
(Campbell, 1968). Illustrative journal articles published during the 1963- 
1968 period included some by Williamson (1964) and by Calia (1966). 

Career Developwcn in the 1970^ 

Passage of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, coupled 
with the demise of NDEA funding, resumed in significant attempts during 
the 1968-1978 decade to increase the emphasis on career development m 
counselor education and supervision programs. The first national effort 
aimed at considering implications of this legislation was a federally funded 
conference chaired by Gysbers (Gysbers ^ Fritchard, 1969). Several other 
national efforts followed, including (1) formal establishment of the Guid- 
ance Division of AVA m 1969; (2) a position paper entitled "Counseling 
and Guidance. A Call for Change" of the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education (NACVE, 1972), (3) a joint position paper of NVGA 
and AVA on career development and career guidance (NVGA ^ AVA, 
1975); (4) a special chapter m D VGA's second decennial volume devoted 
specifically to professional preparation for vocational guidance (Floy t, 1974), 
(5) an ACES position paper on counselor preparation for career development 
published iii 1976 representing work of the ACES Commission on Coun- 
selor Preparation for Career Development /Career Education chaired by 
Hansen and established in 1974 (ACES, 1978), and (6) inclusion of a "Life- 
style and Career Development'' standard m the ACES Standards for the 
Preparanon of Counselors and Other Personnel Speaalists (Standards, 1977). 

By far the most significant impact of the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 was the use of its Part C and Part D funds for career education 
demonstration projects leading to passage of federal career education leg- 
islation i.i 1974 and 1978. Between 1970 and 1976, 124 K-1 2 career education 
demonstration projects (costing S24 6 million) were funded under provi- 
sions of Part C and an additional 112 (costing S18.() million) were funded 
under provisions of Part D between 1972 and 1975. Between 1974 and 1978, 
an additional S40.4 million were spent under piovisions of Section 406 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1974 (Floyt, 
1982). The implications of career education for an increased emphasis on 
career development in counselor education were made explicit m the ACES 
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journal, Counselor Hducatwti utid Supervi^um (Hoyt, 1975) Many articles 
aimed as discussions of the role of the school counselor in career education 
were published during 1968-1978. The most significant single article was 
one by Burtnett, Collison» and Segrist (1980) in the Journal of Career Edu- 
cation. 

Decreased Support Durinii the 1980s 

In a historical sense, the decade of the 1980s has provided i datively 
little federal legislative support or funding for career development aspects 
of counselor education or for emphasizing career development in counselor 
role and function. Such support as has existed has come primarily from 
four sources. One has been the *'hold harmless guidance provisions of the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act. The SI million per year autho- 
rized for career guidance under Title III, Fart D of this act has, to date, 
never been funded. Still, using funds primarily from the **hold harmless** 
provisions, the position of *\State Supervisor of Career Guidance" has been 
established m many states. Often, the person occupying this position for- 
merly held the title of "State Career Education Coordinator " Some states 
(Virginia is a good example) have used both terms — **career education** 
and "career guidance*' — in the position title. By whatever title, such persons 
have made a significant impact during the decade in convincing K-1 2 school 
districts to place the topic of career guidance higher on the list of priorities 
for school counselor role and function. These supervisors have also served 
as primary resource persons for use in helping National Occupational In- 
formation Coordinating Committee/State Occupational Information Co- 
ordinating Committee (NOICC/SOICC) implementation efforts nationwide. 
For a small outlay of money, they have had a sizeable and very positive 
impact on career guidance programs. They have not yet had a similar impact 
in terms of changing counselor education programs. 

Second, support for some career development aspects of counselor 
education and supci vision has cume through a variety of projects and pro- 
gram implementation efforts launched by the National Occupational In- 
formation CoOidinating Committee (NOICC). As the name implies, the 
NOICC functions as a coordinating entity to improve communication be- 
tween the various agencies that manage programs that either develop or 
use occupational or career information. Beginning with its establishment 
by congressional action in 1976 (NOICC, 1988a), NOICC has macie, and 
continues to make, substantial contributions to both the production and 
delivery of occupational and career information at both the state and national 
levels. (The Job Training Partnership Training Act (JTPA] Amendments 
of 1981 added *'career information** to the already existing "occupational 
information" mission of NOICC. 

State Occupational Information Coordination Committees (SOICC) 
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exist in all 5U states U\ 4ii s.ates. Caaei intorniation Delivery S\ stems 
(CIDS) have been established. pnniariK as u>ii]piiter-basLd piugrains, to 
deliver oceiipational and career information to \oiith and adults (NC^ICC. 
1988b). Both the content of counselor Ldiuaoon programs and counselor 
role and functions in K-12 settings have been intluenced b\ tin NOICC/ 
SOICC network during the decade of tlu 1980s Man\ SOicC:s have also 
forged good working relationships with postsciuudar\ m^tuutions in ihcir 
states in a number of wa\s uu hiding (1) adding a higher education number 
to the SOICC. (2) subcontracting foi CIDS operatiojis, and (3) making 
invited presentations at career fairs, in counselor eduiation classes, and at 
professional association meetings 

NOICC has also made funds available to support us own perceptions 
of counselor role and of counselor *diuatioij Ihese funds have not been 
generally available to either counselor education institutions or to 
school districts seeking support for their own innovative ideas for career 
development Rather, funds hav^ tvpuallv been provided through NOICC! 
contracts with SOlCC's. 1 he two laigcsi sucli etK)rts are (1) I he Impiove 
Career Decision Making l^rograiii (ICM)M). resulting in publuatiun and use 
of a resrdree guide designed tor use both in in-se nue and m preseiviec 
counselor education (NOiC C . l*^HHc). and (2) the National ( areci Devel- 
opment Guidelines Pro)ccl. which has u suited in sets vil guide liih s toi use 
both in career development programs and lu \vlUll^e loi ^ duration iN( )l( ( . 
1988d). 

NOICX^ has sought lu provide foi hioad jMof^ssional luvoKeiiuin in 
the eonduet of both ol these effort*. ,hirSf. Uu? IC DM IUnuuuc duide was 
eleveloped primarilv b\ eounj^lqr jC^^Jiieiit^^a^ tin ee uuiursii\ ^^^s in 
addition, one or more ee)iin^lo>'^'?iUc^ffiO^'\^ mvoIv*.d in kmU ot the 
SOICC-ICDM we)rkslu)ps.c^V'W^^<:^i^pX*^^^ toiitorKs toi 2n.iMH) 
practicing sehool ee)unselor!^, Hmv^>l'r^ rfl^rit n.Ishe hitle /ttniu/ AC I S 
involvement in what has clcarff'ljtiijjfc mhuK ^eijj|4fcjr in-servue 

effort of the eiceade Similarly, 4li^(^(i|j;nrrcpti se ni aw < s trc^HHral piol^ s- 
sional associations, iiie hiding AC'i!^. vvcr|(|jiu olu d tii deulf^^g materials 
for the eurrent NOIC C" ( areer Devek)piiunl duuKhiu . initiative, there 
has been no ofTieial ACl S inv ul w nicnr in etioris u > u^^ tin se guide hi es m 
cither preserviee or m-serviee eounsdor education dh>ris As the soK 
professional association dedicated to ^uunselvn <vluiaiion and superusioii. 
one might e]uestion vv h\ AC l.S has remaiiie J alnuisi sile ni duruig the cj^ire 
decade of the I9h(K with respite i to this laige u)Uu.elut^ediuation effort 
One could well epiesiioii both vvhv NOICC did nut sKk a tornial pait- 
nership with AChS in thesj,': el fom and win AC l.S has essLimalK ignored 
the NOICC/SOICG^JtvCtwork during this peiiod 1 his is more a Mituism 
of ACES than of NC^C, 

I he third sigmftbjmt source of federal support tor the uirccr dcvel- 
opnient movement during the r)8()s has come from the U S Dcpariiiicm 
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of Defense (DOD) DOl) funds sceiu to have been used pninariK to en- 
courage pr.utieu^g eounstlors and counselor eduuuion uistitutions to con- 
sider the all volunteer armed forces among career <.hoKcs being considered 
As with NOICC operations. DOl) has planned, organized, and miplcv 
mcnted its own program rather than seeking innovative proposals from 
cither praeticmg counselors or from counselor education institut"::\s. 

Fourth. It should be noted that substantial funds supporting the career 
development movement havf been supplied under what is billed "transi- 
tional services** under P L. 94-142 These funds, of course, are limited m 
use to special education programs. 

Finally, significant contributions to bringing a proper and an appro- 
priate emphasis to sex equitv and gender roles m *.areer development can 
be seen m two additional federal program > One consists of projects \inded 
under provisions of the Women's Lducationai hquity Act Program \lv83). 
Although no exact count could be found, many programs funded under 
WEE A were in the career development de.main It seems that over half of 
WEEA funded projects were related to career development. I'he second 
contribution consists of short quarterh publications entitled "Lmplqyment 
in IVrspective Women m the Labor Force." distributed b\ the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. U S Department of Labor HaJi of these pro\ ides current 
statistics on some aspect of this broad concern, 

Nonfvdcral l'ora'> lluu CJhuiiicd (Amnnlot Hdiuatnm m tin l%S(Ks 

Several major trends m the 198()s influenecd both the amount and the 
variety of substantu e content reee)mmended for inelusK)n m all eounsel.^>r 
education progiams. First, the literature of the l*.^78-r)88 period contains 
numerous calls for inserting i variety of new topics in eounselor education 
programs. Examples of recent pleas tor new eontent imlude those aimed 
at. (1) inserting the topic of alcohol awareness into eounselor education 
(Wigtcl & ThompscMi. 1984). (2) including of biologK\il found.ftioci^; of 
human behavior in counselor education (Panther. 1987). (3) emphaM#!i'bg 
computer implications and applieatK)ns for professional ee)uiiselurs (I lerrX 
Best. 1984; Lambert. 1988, Sampson^ Loesch. I98.S. Wal/. 1987). (4) teach- 
ing consultation skills as a basic element of counselor eduiation (Brown. 
Spano, ik Schulte. 1988. Froehle. 1978. Kahnweiler. 1979. Splete ik Bern- 
stcin» 1981)» (5) inserting a multicultural emphasis inte) counselor edueation 
(Ponterotto o. Casas. 1987), (6) teaching applied ethi«.s m ceninselor edu- 
cation (Kitchener. 1986). and (7) emphasizing the need to avoid sex-biased 
counseling (Moore ^ Strickler, 1980), It would be difficult to argue that 
any of these proposed new topics is not needed. 

Second, the 1978-- 1988 period has also witnessed a numb;r of calls for 
changing the content of counselor education pre)grams to better nuei the 
needs of certain subgroups in the total population Examples of su^h efforts 
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titchxdCsau cniphaMS on. (1) iiicctm^ tomibcliiig needs of iiiiRr-ut\ >oiitli 
(Wajtoh. 198(^, (2) training for scx-fair coniisclnii; (Hansen Watt. 197*>. 
HanstJn'&.Kevrlcbcr. 1978. Scott & McMillan. 1980). (3) providing for iion- 
WitUv coiWcms m lounsdor education and supervision (McFaddcii. 1979). 
(4) traif^lng counselors for luiiiiaii rights counseling (Atkinson. 1981). (5) 
integrating gay issues into counselor education (Norton. 1982). (6) preparing 
culturally cffcaive counselors (Auodondo-Dowd & Goiisalves. 1980. Da wis. 
.1978. Lloyd, ^987), (7) preparing i uiiselors to iiiiet the needs of persons 
with handicaps (Flosie. 1979). and (8) iiieetiiig uir^cr development needs of 
persons at niid-hfc (Brown. 1981) Here again, one \\o:*d find great dif- 
ficulty objecting to proposals for inserting tlksi kinds of emphases into 
counselor education and supervision programs 

Third, the need for counselor cdu«.dtion programs to meet the require- 
ments of person;* preparing to work as couuselors in iioiischool settings has 
often been emphasized during the 1978-1988 period (Alcorn & Sturgis. 
1981. CautBcld & Pcrosa. 1983. Myers & Blake. 1986, Sunbury & Cochran. 
1980, Wikoxon & Cecil. 19H5) To emphasize the need to move beyond 
preparing prnnariK school counselors is nothing new Similar pleas were 
common in the nnd-1960s when efforts to prepare counselors to work with 
disadvantaged youth ii speual out^of-scliool programs established as part 
of the "War on l\)\erty" were initiated ((iordon. 1965. 1 lill. 1965. Odgers. 
1964) 

R)urtl>, the last deuide has seen a marked emphasis on uireer devel- 
opment needs of jults (Leibowitz Lea. 1986) 'H^'' eoiuept of career 
development as a process extending o\er almost the 'Mitire life span has 
been i^eiierally accepted I lowever. in terms of challenges for cliangi facing 
counselor education, questions regarding tne need, or lack ot need, for 
special counselor education programs aimed at preparing counselors to iiiec^ 
career cievelopiiieiit needs of adults seems far from resolved 

Career Development dtui (^oittiselor Prepiiriitioti ui the l9H0i~ 

The last 10 years have witnessed a number of expressions of need for 
an increased emphasis on career development in counselor education and 
supervision, along with specific indicators that attempts to meet such neeus 
are being made. Reardoii and Burck (1980) described a new kind of coun- 
selor education program aimed at prepaii'ig persons to serve as "career 
development specialists." Holienshil (1982) s iggestcd coiiibimiig the prep- 
aration of school psychologists with the prepaiatioii of vocational counselors 
to create a new specialty known as "vocational school psychologists "John- 
son and Johnson (1982). among others, suggested preparing career devel- 
opment specialists via competency-based traiiiing. and Miller and Soper 
(1982) recommended several approaches to making courses in career coun- 
seling more enjoyable (ox students. 

C 
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The decade saw some increase m career de\ c lopnieiii as a pan ofcoiin- 
selor education After coiidiieting a national siir\e\ ot\ounselor ^ Juration 
programs. Ibrahim and Thompson (1982) reported that courses in "career 
development/information exploration/vocational developine it" ranked #4 
out of 9 course classifications, with 86*!o of programs studied rec]uiring one 
course and 21% rec^uinni; two courses This is consistent wath a study 
reported by Waiitz. Scherman. and Mollis (1982) showing that, in 1980. 
courses m "career and life planning" ranked #4 in popularity among all 
counselor education eourses. with about one ni fi\e counselor education 
programs havKi^^ded one course in this area since 1977. A 1987 issue of 
Couthelor HdtUittuyfi ami Supt-rvhioti (Vol 27. No 2) contains five articles, 
each representing a report b> an author of a current career development 
book., specifying how each !•> vuirently meeting the "Life-st\le and Career 
Development Standard" of the American Association for Counseling and 
Development. 

Several important national efforts have taken place specifying in some 
detail recommendauons for change in the nature and content of career 
develop^Mcnt in counselor education and supervision. These include (1) a 
report fr^m the Commission on Criteria for Career Cuidaiue Programs of 
NVGA (1979), (2) a statement of \ocanonal and career counseling com- 
petencies formally recommended b\ NCDA (1985), (3; an ASCA policy 
statement on the role of the school counselor in career guidance (1985). (4) 
the Improve Career Decision Making Program of NOICC (1988b), and (5) 
the National Career Counseling ami IXveloptnent Guidelines of NOICC 
(1988d). Such efforts are consistent with a set o*' predictions SweencN (1979) 
made during the 197IK ihat the lU80s would see actions aimed at increasing 
the emphasis on career development in counselor education 

Finally, a number of national surveys concerned, at least in part, with 
the need tor an increased emphasis on career development in counselor 
education have been conducted since 1978. The following examples are 
illustrative w'hen Maples (1985) asked a national sample of college of 
education deans to specify areas needing greater emphasis in counselor ed- 
ucation programs, "career development" was not one of the areas named. 
(2) a national sample of ASCA leaders were given a list of 119 potennal 
skills needed by school counselors "IManning a eoiiiprchensive career de- 
velopment program." chosen by 78% of respondents, was tied with "small 
group counseling" for third plaee (Comas. Cecil. ^ Cecil. 1987). (3) when 
Hutchinson. Barrick. and Groves (1986). in a national survey of school 
counselors, contrasted "ideal" and "actual" functions, they found that "ca- 
reer and life planning" ranked #4 in the list of "ideal" functions, but only 
#9 in the list of "actual" counselor functions. (4) this is consistent with a 
study of Minnesota counselors in which Tennyson, Miller. Skovholt. and 
Williams (1989) found that, of six major categories of counselor function, 
"developmental and career guidance" is performed lunt o/rc/i, but considered 
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#3 in **iniportaiKc", .iiul (5) .i n.itioiial sur\c\ k^oiuliutcd In Prcdii;cr .iiu! 
Sawyer (1986) provided t^lcir LVidciKL tli.it duriiii; the V)70s school i.oii!i- 
sdors did iiKrcJsc their cuipli.isis on iiKCtini; career d.\ Jopiiieiit needs of 
students 

Studies iiidie.itini; that earcer de\elopmeiit problem's do exist anioiii; 
both youth and adults eontinuc to be reported l lie Mareh. 1989, issue of 
The School Couthilor eontams a report authored bv I kitehinson and Reagaii 
(1989) 111 whieh thc> found that, of 24 possible problems, those eoncerned 
with "fiiieling intorniation on earecr oppor* 'inities ' r.nikcd #3 and *\iceiel- 
ini» on J earcer" ranked #8 In a 1983 survev of Iowa sehool eounselors, 
Eiigen and Noeth (1983) found *\areer i;uidanee" to be a hii;h priority — 
and one that is still on the iiierease In the 1988 edition of The Atmruiiti 
hre^hmdii. Wuiotuil Sorm:^ for htil! 198H. Astiii. Cireeii, Korn. Seliahl. Hetz 
(1988) reported that 82 7% of 1988 eollege freshmen elainied the\ deeieled 
to atteiUc vollege so thev eould *\t;et a better job." i;iMni; this more often 
than any other sini^le reason 

The 1987 Cuvllup Career Develupnieni Survev (llovt. 1989b) reported 
several findiiii^s direetlv related to the need for (.jua'itv e.ireer i;mdanee on 
the part of eiiiplo\ed adults 18 \*..irs old or older r|Kse iiielude (1) .ibout 
1 in 10 reported needing help now m seleetmi;, eh.uii;mi;. or obtaimiii; a 
job, (2) few el than 1 in 3 reported ever li.ivmi; s<.)Ui;lit .issisianee from a 
school or college counselor. [}) about 1 m 3 had gone to fto v<M/h< for help 
in career planning, and (4) more than d lu li) leporled lh.il. if tliev eould 
start their career planniMi^ (.jvcr. thev would tiv to get nior^. mtorniaiion 
about their potential ca. - ehoiees 

Is Career Counseling a Separate Specialty? 

The demands cited in the two previous sections to (aj mere.ise the 
amount and \ .\riel\ ot substantive content ot couiiscloi cdueatiOii, and (b) 
increase the substantue eontenl of c.ireer development iii uumselor edu- 
cation programs are eurrentlv on .i collision eoursc I he purpose ot this 
section IS te> c!arif\ some of the eoneeptual dinieiisions th.it AC LS. as the 
prime professional assoeiatioii repre^senting the eoiinselor cduk^atiou and 
supervision niovemcnt. n:ust consider as it foriiiui.ucs polu . deusioiis for 
solving this dilemma 

Firr^t. It IS essential to note that, even if .dl new are.is ot substantive 
ceinteiit for eouiiselor education programs in gc/ier.il were ignored, a clear 
and growing need exists to expand content essential tor developing eom- 
potencies in e.ireer development aspects of counselor edue lion Lxample> 
of such needed increases can easilv be generated simplv tmni .i cursor v look 
. aJt^ SQine pertinent journal literature published in the 19Hns 1 o illustrate, 
• Examples of such literature tor each of tlve basic sub-iopics include 
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a The concept of work (1) Allen (!%()). (2) Horman (198(>). (3) Kaiscr 

(1981); and (4) N.uighton (1987) 
b America'^ f/w«j»i«,^» otiupattotutl itnuture (1) Ciatun atid Wciiz (19H6). 

(2) Cook (198!), (3) Hcrr (1984). (4) Hoyt (1988). (5) KiiiUKr (1983). 

and (6) Rumbcrgcr (1984) 
c Career development theories (1) Bctz and Hackcii (1987). (2) F'orri'st and 

Mikolaitus (1986), (3) Gysbcrs (1984). (4) Hcskcih ^985). (5) Von- 

dracck and Scholonbcrg (1986); and (6) Young (1988) 
d Career mj'onnatton (1) Chapman and Kaiz (1983). (2) Drier (1980). (3) 

Flanders (1988). (4) McDanicIs (1982). (5) .^OICC (1988b). and (()) 

O'Shca. Harrington. Padgett, and Dasch (1985) 
c Career deihton n aktn^ (1) Cochran (1983). (2) Ciordon (1981). (3) C.ritrs 

(1983), (4) Mitchell and Knimboltz (1987). (5) Scpich (1987). and (6) 

Walsh (1987) 

The significant changes that have occurred only in the last 10 ^cars 
extend, ofcoursc,^ far beyond the few diustratue cxaniples presented above. 
Conscientious counselor educators still tr\ ing to convey even the most basic 
essentials career development in a single course face an increasingly frus- 
trating and wiipossible assignment. 

Second, it is ec^ually important to note that several new topics curre!itly 
being proposed for invhisionin counselor education programs ha v a eiistiiut 
part of their literature m career develop ment This content might be included 
in new counselor education courses for each topic On the other hand, the 
need for such content could easilv justify several new courses in the career 
development aspect of counselor eduta\on Again, tins can be easily illus- 
trated using examples of the PM)s jo .rnal literature for each of three sub- 
topics. These include: 

a Computers in cancr devtlopmtnt (1) Ciairo (1983), (2) llarris-bovvls- 
bey (1985), (3) 1 leppner (1985), (4) Johnston. Bucscher. and Hcppner 
(1988); (5) Krumboltz (1985), and (6) Sampson. Shahnasariar, and 
Reardon (1987). 

b Sex role .stvreotyptni^ in atreer development ( 1 ) Astin ( 1 984), (2^ Brooks 
(1988); (3) Haring-I hdore (1987). and (4) Lasalle and Spokane (1987) 

c Multicultural aspects oj\areer development (1) Castenell and Castenell 
(1988); (2) Gablr, Thompson, and iwanicki (1983), (3) Hall and 
Post-Kammer (1987), (4) Miller, Springer, and Wells (1988), and 
(5) C:)blcton i^'m) 

Obviously, each of these three topics — computers, sex role stereotyp- 
ing, and multicultural concerns — are becommg iiureasnigly nn port ant for 
all of counselor education The career development aspects for each topic 
represent only a linuted portion of the literature appropriate for counselors 
to learn. 

Third, the "sepajate specialty dilemma" for the career development 
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movement is made almost iinpossibK complex when oik considers that 
other "separate speeialt>" uills are based prnnariK either on of settini; 
or type of client The siibstantu e eontent of uireer development obviously 
encompasses both multiple t>pes of settmi^s aiul nuiltiple types of Jients. 
If carried to Us lo^ual extremes, one mii;ht well find ».ounselor education 
programs designed to prepare their graduates to serve as (a) uireer devel- 
opment specialists (b) m eiementarv school settings (0 working with eco- 
nomically disadvantaged pupils Assuming this would be considered to be 
carrying the concept of specialization too far. what is a reasonable middle- 
ground position? Should »/// counselor education programs, regardless of 
tvpes of settings or types of clients for which tlie\ prepare counselors, 
contain a separaf: component designed to ec]uip gradu.ites with basic career 
development competencies" Or would clients be better seived if. in an\ 
given setting, career development speci.dists were available in addition to 
counselors vvhose primarv expert. .e relates to that setting^ i he dilemma 
remains 



Counselors and Educational (Reform: Implications for Change 

The decade of the IWOs in American ciUicatiou vv.is clearlv one vvith 
a prime emphasis on the need for educ.ition.il reform, it is ccjuallv evident 
that a large part of the rationale for such reform was the reported lack of 
success of the educational svstem. that is. successful participation in the 
emerging serv ice-ba^ed. infc)rmatu)n-oriCiitcd high-tcchnologv si)cictv that 
forccn America to compete in the international marketplace 

Thus, the topic of "career development" logicall) belongs among the 
basic issues to be discussed and resolved m the educational reform move- 
ment It seems natural to assume that "counselors'* in general and "career 
counselors" in particular should eertainlv bw included in n.ijor reform pro- 
posals, Concerns that this assumption nia> be lacking in validity h.ivc been 
reported by Aubrey (1984. 1985). Dagley and Gazeia (1984). Dobson and 
Dobson (1985). Hcrr (1984). He^henshil (1987). and f loyt (1985) 

To v\'hat extent has the educational reform movement of the 198(K 
mclucieu cills for an iiiereased einpha.>is on eareer development for profes- 
sional counselors^ Recently. 29 ni.ijor national educational reform proposals 
were studied in an attempt to provide a preliimn.iry .mswer to this c|Uestion. 
The raw data and general results have been reported elsewhere (floyt. 
1989a) Here, an attempt will be mack to concentrate only on the e]UvStion 
of the extent to wh . nese proposals m.uie recommendations related to 
the need for an increased emphasis on career development in counselor 
education and supervision 

Of the 29 proposals, about one third seemed to consider "counselors" 
and/or ".career development" as part of the "solution." about one third saw 
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them as p.irt of the "problem," .iiui tlic rciiKiinini; one t.iird ignored their 
cxisf-cncc (Hoyt, 1989.i) T.iken as o whole, the 29 propus.ilb mentioning 
"counselors** contain 12 specific suggestions for Lh.inge in career devel- 
opment aspects of CDiinselor ediiL.ition and siiper\ ision. Should tlx louii- 
sclor 'education movement become .KtueK involved in efforts to n^ake 
career development .i priorit\ issue ni eduL.ition.il reform^ If so. these kinds 
of recommendations for changL cannot be ignored This, in nt: way. should 
be interpreted to mean th.it national leaders in the eduLational reform mo\e- 
ment can diitiiw what changes are to uccur and how the\ will be carried 
out. It does, how ever, rai^e basiL questions rtgardiiig readmess of the guid- 
ance and coiinsclip.g movement tj participate in a truly iolLiroriitiVi provLss 
of educational reform as tiuc parttun with other organizations, ageiKies. 
associations, and individuals serving as national leaders in ediRational rc- 
forni 



Concluding Remarks 

Change is prerequisite to progress in the evolution of any movement. 
Both the guidance and counseling movLinent m general — and the counselor 
education and supervision movmient in parcuular — have made large and 
remarkable changes in nature and direction over the last 40 years This 
chapter has sought to liighhght such ehangLs as they lia\L uLcurred in career 
development aspects of counselor education and supervision hi the process, 
several questions on basic change have been identified Here, an attempt 
will be made to pose these c]Uestioiis in an even more specific fashion 
Eventually, the Association for Counselor education and Supervision will 
have to face and answer each question 

Qiiono/i #/ Should counselor edueafjon programs construct and op- 
crate separate programs preparing "career development specialists*' in ad- 
dition to whatever other kinds ot counselors they purport to prepare" 

Stihijuc^'tiott A If Si), what contciit should be nuludul lu the preparation 
program tor such persons that is iXilmiid from tin pr paration programs 
for other kinds of counselors^ 

Suhqut \tiofi B Should there be a common core of content rccjuired ot .i// 
counselor education students, no matter uhat their specialt>^ h'so. what 
should that common core in chide ^ 

Suhqueytion C If eouu'^elor education programs move toward preparing', 
various kinds of "specialists/' can and should they abandon tlicir current 
emphasis on preparing "generahst counselors." ditVerentiated onlv bv 
setting and not by funcnon^ 

Question #2 is It better to make such topics as sex stereotyping, mul- 
ticultural concerns, and counselors and computers into separate course^ to 
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be required of all counselor education students — or is it better to infusL 
appropriate content tor eadi topic into the total program tor each kind of 
counselor specialist? 

Question #i Should career development specialists he prepared for 
working primarily in K-12 school districts— or should attempts be nude 
to prepare persons majoring in "career de\ elopment" for a xjriety of settings 
both within and outside of the educational system? 

Subqucsiion A How soon can we reasonably expect lo com nice decision 
makers ni colleges/schools of education thai iheir mission must now 
expand beyond preparing persons priniariK tor K-12 ecUicational s> stems 
in ways liiai appropriately recognize education as li^c'iong IcMrmnt;' 
Suhquestton B Should counselor education programs seek to prepare dif- 
tercnt subpopulaiions of students to work m various \(7/i»vj.\ (e g . "K- 
12/' "conimuiiity college." etc ) .;s well as for various \pciiitli::Mum.\ [c g . 
"career counselors." "mental healtli counselors," etc ) 
Stthqueiiton C Is it time to change the organizational nature ot' counselor 
education programs so that, instead of preparing counselors ditVcrcntlv 
by scittnj^, we prepare them dift'erently by fumtiotP 

Quc:>tiott #4 Should counselor education programs assume responsi- 
bility for preparing career development specialists at various levels of Cci- 
ucational prcparatior. ranging from less than the baccalaureate le\cl to the 
doctoral levcP 

Subquf^twn .4 Has the time come to renounce the principle that holds 
"COUNSELOR LDUCATION IS GRADUA I H EDUCATION""^ 
Stibqucstion B Can the rec]uirement of a tcacliing certificate he justified 
tor persons preparing to be career development specialists at the K-12 
level and ii»nored tor persons preparing to be career development spe- 
cialists in otlier settings? If so. what is the rationale' 
Suhquesiion C Has the time come to move awav from a *\ourse-hv- 
coursc" approach in counselor education and toward a "competent v-bv - 
competency" approach to preparing counselors? 

Question #5 How should standards tor counselor education .md su- 
pervision be determined? 

Sitbqucstion A Does ACES have the prime right or responsihiht\ to de- 
termine counselor education standards unilaterally' 
Suhqueitton B Should the devcle)pment and implementation of counselor 
education standards beajomt responsibility of several div isioiis of AACD' 
If so, which divisions should be involved and how she)uld dccisie)ns be 
made' Should NCI^A take the lead? Should ASCA be an equal partner? 
Stihquestwfi C Should non-AACD organizations/associations such as. (a) 
AVA Guidance Diviskmi. (b) NOICC. or (c) Divisuni 17 of APA he 
encouraged or allowed to be involved in determining standards for coun- 
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solor cducMtion jiid suptTVision^ If no. \\h.it weight should AC^LS 
to their rccoiiiiiicndations' 

Qucstkm #6. Should attempts be made to make career development 
aspects of counselor education and supervision prioritv issues ni the edu- 
cational reform movement? 

Suhqueytton A. Is ACES the proper assouation to .issuino leadership in 
such an effort' Or is it ASCA* What other or^anizationsMssocMtions in 
education slionid be invited to collaborate in this niidertaking? 
Subqiiesiion B. Is the need for ediK.itionai reform so hi that etTorts should 
be made to iiRlude all of counselor educition. not just its c.ireer devel- 
opment aspects as .1 prior itv in educational reform' 

This list of questions is most appropriately viewed as illustrative, not 
comprehensive in coverage Each should be viewed as a rec|Uest for input 
to ACES on the part of all readers Each can also be viewed, 111 part, as a 
reason why it is important that the ACES National Task Force on Career 
Dcvoiopiiient ni Counselor Education and Supervision exist and functicni 
ill an active and positive manner It is time tins happened. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Counselor 
Preparation for 
Future Needs 

Harold Hiukfiey 



A few \c.irs ai;u. l)ui;.iid Arlnukic (1*>^86) sai;i;ostcd that there were 
two vital assumptions in nu st professional inrruula. the first beiHi; that 
our professional training resulted ni weh-piepared MijeK)rs. and the sec- 
ond bcini; that we "know just what (counselors doj on the job'' (p 18) 
This orientation to professional trainmi; proved over the uars to be a "safe" 
approach to lounselor preparation. s.Ue in tht. sense that if we prepared 
eoimselors to pirforiu tlu)se duties e\pn.ted oi st.ht.)ol (.oiinselors. our 
"prodiKts" would incLt cxistini; standaids and would be eniplo)abL Ihe 
assumption was sonuvvhal mort. vulnerabk lu terms ut the preparation ot 
community counselors. 

Arbut^klc was raising an important question. k)r the link between theorv. 
preparation, and piactice is lentral to the process of preparing helping 
professionals. Ilovvever. .is vve read about how rapidlv .md drastKallv our 
society is changing, it becomes clear that Arbucklc's formulation of the 
problem may be missing the point today histead of asking. x are 
professionals doing we must ask. "Wh.it should hilptn'^ /)ri)/c'». !.\ ht 
pnpanJ Jo to In nUvtUtt in tlic next millennium"** I his type ot c|uestioii 
is always dangerous for it can invite "crystal ball*' responses tj rational 
cp'estion^, I he cjuestion is d.ingerous in another way. tor it implies that we 
who are responsible tor prv)ft ssional preparation also have the authority to 
determine the role and fuiictioiis of our graduates, a responsibility tradi- 
tionally reserved tor the employers of helping protessioiials 

in the introductory chapter. Wreiin and Hackney presented a seeii.irio 
for a changed world that counselors must cut This suggests that old 
assumption^, objectives, practices and outcomes may be less appropri.-tr 
and nie.iningt\il than the iu.u demands tha: counselors must face And if 
that IS the case, then who should be part of the di.iloguc for determining 
what the "counselors ot tomorrow'* will be doing and what should be their 
focus? More specifically, if school counseling were being introduced to the 
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world today as a new concept, what would we sa\ that counselors sliould 
do^ How would their role complement the roles of teacher and adminis- 
trator? What functions would counselors perform with children, fanuhes, 
cducatois. employers^ Similarly, if the community counselor were not en- 
cumbered by ,he antecedent practices of social workers, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and so forth, what vital role and functions would we ha\e that 
person perform, particularly as we think about the problems comnuimties 
face today? 

Remembering What We Know About Institutions 

One ot iiie most fundamental "truism'^' -.row ing out of s\ stems theory 
is the knowledge that the system percei\es Junge as a threat I hc threat 
increases proportionately to how fragile the system's perceptions of itself 
and its practices are. Nowhere is the threat more menacing than when it 
takes the form of redefining role and function, the heartwood of the profes- 
sion. Tradition and self-perception are major contributors tc» dctcrnumng 
role and function. Both pla; a definitional role in the practice of school 
counsehng and comiuuiiity ccnmseling. but m different wa\s 

Counseliti[^ PriUtucs m tfu Sttiooh 

Cecil and Cobia and I loyt. in chapters 2 and 4 of tin* \oluinc, described 
the fornijtive \ears of school counseling .uid how that history has formed 
the role aivi function of counselors We were made aw.ue that a number 
of factors have contributed to the formation of counselor role and function 
!n the schools, including (a) social pressures to change the educational sys- 
tem through the mfusion of NDEA monies, (b) the con\crgence of that 
event with the emergent theory of chent-ceiucrcd therapy, (c) subscc]uent 
erosions of public support for school counseling resulting from retrench- 
ment of funding for pubhc schools in the \^)7i)s and 19H()s, and (d) the 
reformation of educational praericcs using corporate thinking From this 
collage of antecedent conditions, we ha\». school counseling progranis that 
have "evolved with no narticuh^*- nlan in mind, with the result being that 
they are, to some dcj. dys' viionaT' (Brown, p 47) in many 

respects school counseling has raised itsjlf, much as an only child in a 
disengaged dual career family. 

Counseliti^ Praauvs in the Commumty 

To extend the analogy, if school counseling can be compared to the 
iiscngagcd "only child," < omnuinity eo seling i> hke the younger child 
who«»f elder brothers and sisters all have strong views of what it should 
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be. It has had to tli;ht tor lt^ uk'ntit\ . ofton takini; •.xtromc positions that 
It woiikl not ordinariK have chosen, except for the heat of the professional 
battle. The result is a eoninuinit\ •.oiinselor ulcntits that remains only 
partially formed, defined b\ comparison to other helping professionals, 
competing for re^^ognition in arenas v\ uhuh it is ur.^.omfortabl\ •.ast and 
vulnerable to critieisin. deserved or undeserved. 

More recently a new type of counselor has arisen, the mental health 
counselor. This counselor is closeh allied to the ^.uinnuinit\ ^.ounselor in 
spirit, but IS ditVerentiated from coinnuimt\ ^.ounsLlin*. in rok and fuiutioiu 
Mental health ^.ounselors also struggle for their Kiuit:t\. fighting the sanu 
forces that seek to define eoinnuimty eounsehng 

Present S tittup of (Amthchfix 

Both school and t.oninuinir\ ^.ounsehng ha\e grown uuo roles and 
functions deterir ned as nuuh (or nu^re no) b\ external for^.es as b> their 
own legitimate Jiaraaer In large measure., we w^.ar "hand-me-down" 
^.lothl^g. attempting to maintain our professional miag^. whik Jiafing from 
the nnshiterpretations of our role by our Jientele and peers 

Guen this ^.ontext. there art. numerous sot^utal riunb!ings that denia»id 
change toda\. Oiue it beuinu apparent that "just sa\ no" would not ad- 
cquateh respond to suJi crises as substaiKc abus*.. teenage pregnaiu). 
AIDS, eiuironmenral abuse, ^.du^..ltlonal shortfall and deterioration of in- 
stitutional values, publk uut^.rKs be*.an.c dirca*.d.it tlu tr.idition.il b.istions 
of cultural st.ibilit\. tlu sJiool. the thurJi. and the fanui\ Those out^.ries 
escalate with eaih new release ot staristus on *.rime. edu*..itional testing, 
divorce rates, minorit\ mods, taxes, and on and on. ClIearK we aie li\ing 
in an age Ut which souaal momentum is uifr\ ing us r.ipidK toward a "tail- 
saft'" rol.itionship uuh destiin In re^pon^^.', must nrw soKu!o"s 
to old problems, new p.iradigms fur ih.mge. n^ w lenses with whuh to \iew 
our landsuipe Garlson (1 989) dcsoibed this nee i .is it rJ.itt.s to sJiool 
counseling, suggesting that 

u IS .1 tune tu upLU our reieptors uaicr. s^.^.k luor^. intorin.uion .ibout 
the surroundings, .uid bcgni to ' \p^.^^lKn^ \Mih .j rnori. liolistk tlkors 
of\\hai nl.^k^.sll^^. tuk ui org.un/ations. p.irtn. ul.irK s*. Iiool urg.ini/.Uious 
jl urtherinori'l it is .i tinu to .isscss oik's persona] thcon*. . !o J^.t^.^llllIK 
subtU mtlucnus ot .jsscmblv line thinking, po\^^.r pohtks. iiit rpLrsoual 
relations, or meaningless rituals (p 14) 

Counseling Reform: The Determinants of Change 

It would be more than oversight if w did not atknowkdg^. that n form 
IS already afoot in the sJiool ^^ounsiling profession 1)^. \ elopmenta. j-^uid- 
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ancc (My rick, 1987). primary prevention (Baker & Shaw, 1987, Conyne. 
1987). program development (Gysbers & Henderson, 1988), and managing 
broad-based change (Carr &. Hayshp. 1989) are examples of this reform. 
Examples of ongomg change are less available in conmiumty counseling, 
but there have been hints of change, as reflected in an increased pubhc 
orientation toward v/ellness, and self-help. However, the challenge to com- 
munity counseling is fornndable. It pits theory against theory, econonncs 
against ethics, professional against professional The battlefield is one of 
educational versus clinical praitice, prevention versus remediation, tradition 
versus innovation. 

Carlscu (1989) reminded us that a change of theory will not necessarily 
lead to change of practice Rather, we must recognize that the school and 
the cominuniiy respond to a variety of intluences, including political real- 
ities, existing structures, human needs, and revered symbols and rituals. 
As innocents we have often recognized only human needs as the highest 
authority. 

The Political Realines iyfChwoe 

Political realities affecting change are apparent m \ested interests and 
economic constraints. Cailsoii (1989. p 11) noted that *''rhe spate of ed- 
ucational reform reports and the jockeying b> teatliers. counselors, admin- 
istrators, board niimbcis, legislators, and political leaders clearly demonstrates 
how political the educational process has become/* hi part these groups are 
jockeyuig for preferred positions when fun'\ng becomes available They 
arc jockeying also to protect previous positions of privilege within the 
system Given die condition of limited resources that most communities 
face, the political reality is that when one professional group gains status 
and economic support, it may be at the expense of another professional 
group. The result is an effort to "freeze" the status cjuo. and to enhance 
the privileged position of tHbse on top of the professional hierarchy, Con- 
^quently. if real change is to occui from withm the system, it must occur 
'in such a manner that none of the participants cxp^ricii^^ real or perceived 
^, loss. 

R i'<^jjlfi i - f A' /-V i .N / ifi{^ Strtu tu re n 

The "existing structur'^s" of Lounseliiig are those practices th.at have 
mjiergcd in small coninuinities, inner cities, sprawhiig suburbs, and rural 
legions of our vast country. They include the networknig that occurs or 
fails to ocvur between human service agencies, the populations that diffeient 
counseling professionals serve m the community, the established hierarchy 
olf' helping agencies, the rclaiioiiship between community agencies and schools. 
In every co in m unity, there exists an established way of conducting the 
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business of helping. Some of this structure may be formahzed m written 
agcecments between agencies and schools, much is informally established 
through years of evolved practices. 

We must acknowledge that counseling practices « *ry from community 
to community, region to region. One part of the country may rely heavily 
upon rehabilitation counselors to serve an important segment of the com- 
munity, whereas another part of the country looks to clinical psychologists 
to perform this service. In many communities the master of social work 
practitioner is the dominant service provider, and in other areas, the com- 
munity (agency) counselor or the mentai health counselor is the recognized 
professional. Not only is it important to recognize practitioner differences, 
but it IS important to note that service delivery vanes from comnuinity to 
community. 

Sinularly, school counsehng practices vary from state to state and com- 
munity to community. Many states have mandated elementary school coun- 
selors. A growing number of states have called for school counseling programs 
to adopt a developmental (prevention) model. And yet. even in those states 
where mandates have occurred, schools continue to be responsive to tra- 
ditional pressures, including the expectations of school admimstrators and 
parents that school counseling be accountable primarily to the college-bound, 
and the self-perceptions of counselors that their role is ilinual as opposed 
to educational, remedial as opposed to preveiuive. 

Such structural conditions must be recognized and taken into account 
when change is suggested. Without addressing the underlying structural 
factors that support the status quo. desirable change may not be defined, 
and certainly will not succeed 

Revered Symbols and Rituals 

More elusive than political and structural realities, the symbols, rituals 
and myths of a profession assume an existence that may seem to he abo\c 
questioning Should the student/counselor ratio in a high school be 3(H) 1 
even though there arc no counselors in the feeder elementary schools^ Should 
high school counselors focus on college admissions' Should counselors have 
private offices the size of therapy rooms^ The counselor (or eoun.selor ed- 
ucator) who raises such questions risks charges ranging from professional 
shortsightedness to heresy. We have lived with many sacred cows, sonic 
supported by the rank-and-file of on»" ;^iofession. others supported by our 
professional organizations. It is time to take a careful second look at many 
of these conditions, for they, as much as our self-view, determine who wc 
are, what we do, and whether v e will survive as a viable human service 

Similarly, should the community counselor aspire to the role of ther- 
apist or assume an increa:>ing role as community educator? Should the 
community counselor seek to develop skills the master of social work or 
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the iKCiihcd nuiital health coiuisclor do not posscs>. as opposed to loiu- 
pctmg with these professionals? Fnial!\. is it possible that the "therapist 
era" is passing and will not be a *.!jnunant human ser\ue hiiution as we 
approacli the next inillenimiin^ 

Dcfinttui Hutfuw \\rd> 

Counselors need no introduction to this fourth sour^^e of nitluenee 
Being seiiMtne to and responding to luiinan needs is generalK conbidered 
a precondition for entr\ into the helping professions Should stnsin\it) 
prove t< be insutHeient. we ha\e been indoctrinated in the use of needs 
assessment and resource in\ entories from the tlrst graduate course m coun- 
seling. Admonitions such as. "Knov\ vourclkntek/' "Identif) \ our support 
network." and "nefiiic \our objectu es" stand like lighthouses on the Maine 
eoastline. 

And yet. ue all have experienced the frustration of the undervalued 
need. Social v.'kks such as attending to the poor, the disenfranchised, the 
ehronically ill. or the mentalh and emotionalK deprived are often eoun- 
terbalanced b\ economic values or contlicts of interest Should the com- 
nuimt) use its limited funds to hire another coinisclor tor the comnuinitv 
eenter, or should it build the long-awaited communitv boat-launch tacilitV'^ 
Which need is more pressing" As counselors, wc lean c]uite n.iturally tow .;rd 
the first choice, but we must recognize that in most coinmuiiitics iuiman 
needs take many varied and often-coinpeting foims 

riw Vartiiipaut}^ in (Ihiiu^c 

(iiven the constraints to change, who are the participants we must 
consider to provide a new type ot counselor tor a nev\ age' It we have 
learned one lesson tVom past etVorts to inilueiuc the status of school and 
community counseling, it is that the practitioner cannot stand alone in this 
effort It must involve all audiences, including tlu)se who lerjresent the 
political realities, the existing structures, the symbols and trac itions. and 
the recipients of our sei v ues in the school, this includes teacher > principals, 
parents, students, comnuimty leaders who set budgets, and politicians vvlu) 
intlucnce community leaders it also includes protessional organizations, 
counselor preparation institutions, state certification agcnues. stat'. legis- 
latures, state licensing boards, and the voting public All pjrties must be 
reeognized for the roles they play if we take the position that only profes- 
sional eounselors should determine our role and t'uiictioii. ilieii vv tail to 
recognize that these other forces have already helped dc term me our present 
role and function and also will affeet our future role and tuiution. 

Even if concensus is reached at the praetitionei level, we will not have 
institutionalized change if preparation programs are not aftccted This in- 
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tcrplay between practitioner and preparation program is a vital link in the 
chain. Too often it has been the most vulnerable link Charges that prep- 
aration programs arc irrelevant, or that practitioners are copping out to 
social pressures w the school or conmuinity, arc an^ of professional sab- 
otage. Yet, experience tells us that preparation programs arc unable to 
mobilize a movement toward a t.omniOn cause. Differences both between 
and withm states and diffcicnccs between public and private instuutions, 
all contribute to vvhat Aubrey (1982) described as a patch work quilt" of 
counseling practice. 

Where Diyes C}u\fij;»e Bri>i«? 

When contemplating mstitutional or societal .haiigc, is it more effective 
to take a macrosystem view or a microsystem mcw*^ in other words, docs 
change occur from the top down or the bottom ap*^ Dues it occur by decree 
or by a practice of "Each one, save one?" Certainly both approaches have 
been tested in the educational reform movcmcNt. One of the more revealing 
experiments was the National Defense Education A< t 'NDEA) following 
the launching of Sputnik 1 That plan, adopted from the agricultural ex- 
tention model of an earlier day. infused massive amounts ot money into 
program development, followed b\ a broad-based training program for 
teachers from communities acros.» the country. Those iv viv tiained cur- 
riculum specialists returned to their communities, still supported by the 
reform program, and instituted change at the grass-roots level Because 
school counseling was part of this reform package, it was able to establish 
Itself in \irtually every community m the nation. I hc critical ingredients 
were a vision, concrete plans, much money, and ft)llow-up. 



In Chapter 1. Wrenn and Hackney documented some of the more 
pervasive changes that have affected our culture in the past decade I hese 
changes stand as societal diverters, much as signs and barriers divert die 
traffic on roadways under construction Indeed, wc arc experiencing a so- 
cietal reconstiuction in these latter years of the 2()th century , Wrenn offered 
us a way to view this change, citing all that we have recently learned about 
our universe and about our environment, lie described two competing 
paradigms, one based on discoveries of unknown but extant reahnes, the 
other based on the unpredictable consecjucnecs of our ct)llective actions !n 
both, one nught argue that the unknown v^.is always there, waiting to be 
discovered. 

We cannot deny that humanity has produced inanv demons ind chat 
present-day demons seem far more menacing than those of an earlier tir.c 
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As our ailturc has evolved, we find ahcnatiuu and loneliness to be a new 
companion. Drui^s have repKucd nulitary foes in a new definition ofvvar 
in which the most vulnerable elements of soeiet\ are <.oiisi.ripted to bi. the 
casualties. Families have uieuunorpliozed into new i.onfii;uratR>ns with new 
survival needs. The relationship between men and women in the market- 
place, the town hall, and in edueational and religions settini;s rests in an 
uucoiiifr>rtabl> unstable state. New sourees of intlueiKe ^^liallen^e traditional 
source^, new world i.onditions brini; us into nnfainiliar alignments of in- 
terdependeiiee with one ani)rlier. while new i.ultural ^.onditions confront 
older ntHions of etliiiK and r.ieial identity rinallv , as our nation has matured 
into ccononiit. social, and politKal middle ai;e. souetal problems sikIi js 
morality, puvv er and povverlessness. and priv ilei;e and disentraiKluseiiKnt 
burden our journey and dim our vision It would be a strani;e dialectu 
indeed to dis*.uss the merits of ch.uii;e as wc .ire bcini; consumed b\ cliani;e. 
In chapter 2. Cecil and Cobia made the point that education Iias an 
important role to fulfill in .jssisting society 's tr.nisitiun from industrnhzation 
to a postiiiiiustnal era. That role will force the eduuition establishment te) 
accommodate new visions, mstitutionah/c new values, .md adopt new 
methods. The authors pointed to the outpourmi; of calls for educational 
assessment and reform as indicative of vv !iat the future m.iy hold As the 
predicted rcstrueturini; begins to reshape the cduc.itKJii.d cnvnoninent. rules 
and functions, including tlu)s< ^f /iie school coimsclor. will mevitabK be 
affected 

In chapter 3. Robinson .nd Roth documented the he.dth status of our 
nation from a dev elopment.jl perspective Altlu)Ugh tin medical research 
community has made often dramatic leaps of progress, we find th.it both 
new challenges and the rec mergence ot m.niy ejld ehallenges eieinand our 
attention and com tTti 1 hemes introduced bv Wrenn and I lavkncv in chap- 
ter 1 are found in Robinson and Re)th\ assessment and include the cHcets 
of alienation, loneliness, and eoiuoimtant stress, the dev .jst.iting effect of 
drugs and substance abuse. AIDS, the effects e)f hvuig longer, and ehanges 
111 family patterns Robinson and Roth identified vv.iys in which these con- 
ditions will atTect the helping protessK)n m the IWOs. iie)riiig th.Jt the coun- 
selor of tomorrovV must be iiive)lved in helping clients maintain healthy 
life-styles (and conversely, coping with illness) in additie)n to working te) 
enhance clients* emotional health 

Finally. Hoyt addressed change ui career development .nid ee)uiise}or 
preparation in chapter 4 In Ins assessment of the present st.itus of career 
development, he e]uestioned whether the traditionally tiamed counselor is 
able to provide the kinds of services th.it our \oeiety now reejuires He 
chronicled how the educational establishment, particularly tlie eejunsehng 
profession, has responded to eliangc over the past 40 years, ik ting influences 
that have led to change and the resulting impact on schjol counseling 
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In this process of chani^c. the world of work is no lIoslt to a state of 
cqiiihbrium today We beiun the l^Os with TofHer's (1980) ghiupse into 
the crystal ball He proposed that our nation's histor\ tould be defined in 
three ''wMvcs," the first being the agrieultural revolution that distinguished 
our first 150 years, the second being the industrial revolution that brought 
us to world leadership in the 2()th century, and the third being a postindlis- 
trial, technological age symbolized by the adxent of the computer. We have 
not fully experienced the impaa of tins nev\ tei hnologiud age For as Hcrr 
(1989) wrote. 

It Is clear th.u the ocLiipation.il striKturc of the future will not he 
what has prevailed m the pjst einirunnient in whieh work takes 
place and the pussibihties for work uill diaiige I he context for cni- 
ployabiiitv will change And the effeas of those Ji.mges will \ .ir\ iVuni 
one group of youth and adults to another (p 45) 

As we have experienced the infusion of computer teLhnolog\. it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that, m the words of the ^.ountry store sage. 
"There's good news and there's bad news " The miLroJnp has introduced 
new and unnnagined convenience into our In^s. allowing us to program 
everything from the washing niaJnnc to the kitJien range, the telephone 
answering machine and the furnace th(.rnu)stat. it has greatU enhanced the 
workplace, as l ierr pointed out. with the result that assembK lines not only 
work more efficiently but also more acairatelv. and busnuss offkes today 
call for .in entirely different tvpi of cmpk>\ee skills But the "bad news** 
IS that this wonderful new automation has brought with it a new working 
atmosphere The relation.slup between worker and workplace has beeonie 
a more isolated and sohtarv iniheu Tiiough we ha\e ganud in effRiency. 
we have lost in interpeisonal Lontact and personal reward It is more possible 
than ever for the worker to become "lost" in his or her job Thus, we find 
lhat even the most trusted markers of our ailture ha\e been transformed 
The family, the school, the neighborhood, the hospital, the office, tlic 
churchy all are evolving into new envirt)nnKnts with new Jiallenges it is 
time to examine the insututions tliat ser\c our souet\ to dctermiiK whaher 
they have lu'in responsuL to these changes ClertainK tlie educational es- 
tablishment has experienced tliat ex.nnination through a plahora of studies 
and icports C!omnuimty programs also have Ixvn the subjea of much 
comment .md criticism. primariK in the context of their response to the 
enormous challenge of drug abuse and the AIDS crisis And yet. interest- 
ingly enough, few counselors sat on anv of the commissions studyiiu, either 
the school's response or tlie community's response to these soci.il ills, C)ne 
wonders why the counselor's absence was not felr. Was it tliat our impact 
IS different from our perceptions*^ Could it be that the puhlu tommissions 
did not perceive counselors as part of tlie solution? Was it an oversight that 
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occurred ag.iin aiul ai;am^ Or louKi it In that, over the ycarb. \\c have 
dnfted to the shorehiu .uui no longi r Umaion in the deeper w atcrs of human 
concerns? 



Responding to the Need for Change 

The preceding chapters, as well as the writing.s of many current authors, 
leave little doubt that change in the Lounsehng profession is an imperative. 
Hcrr (198^)) rctlected on the need for change in schools, saying. 

If the ijuesiion for ihv. profession of sihool ^.ounsehni; is not one of snnple 
survival as a visible entity in the school, what is the question' It is more 
nearl) What models of school counseling roles and functions are most 
likeK to be etVeiiiM under different conditions of student need. iduLa- 
tional priorities, and avaibbihtv of resources (p 31*>) 

rhe question is no less demanding when we toius on the status of the 
ionmuinit\ counselor \i we paraphrase 1 lerr's response, it is. '*What models 
of LomnuimtN lounsjmg roles and fuiutions are most likely to be effective 
under different loiuhtions ot client need, Loinnumit\ priorities, and avail- 
ability ot resources' " 

The Xi'w School CA>ufi>i lor 

A number ot reient proposals tollow tor the torm a new and more 
relevant school counseling professu)n must take 

• RecoiKcptualuation from " an ancillary. Lrisis-oriented service 
to a LomprehensiM program tirmly grounded on principles ot human 
grow th, and development" ((lysbers ^ Henderson. 1V88. vii-vm), 

• "Programs must be proactiM and planned, not reaaive and serviee- 
coneept oriented, developmental by nature, and designed and struc- 
tured to achieve student, school, and lommuity goals and objectives** 
(AAC:i) School Counseling Task Force Report. 1989. p II). and 

• ^GuidaiKc programs should be balaiued m tcrniT ui both the general 
thrust of services (i e . primary prevention, remediatioh. and ther- 
apy ) and m (l rins of the mode of service delivery (direct and indirect 
services)** (Baker <S. Shaw. 1987. pp 6-7) 

Many other authors have Lontributed similar views to what ^l1k)o1 louh- 
seling must become 1he n)mmon ground is that (1) school cour.selors 
must become muri proactive (2) primary prevention must assume asLcn- 
dcncy in praitice, (3) a guidance curriculum must emerge that casts the 
counselor in the role of developmental specialist, and (4) tiine«honored 
practices of the past, iru hiding longn term individual treatment, will receive 
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dinutushcd emphasis Wc ? re talking about persons w ho an plan and initiati 
crisis prevention as dTectivcl) as crisis inter\ cntion. group-hfc curriLnhnu 
instruction as well as individual giiuiancc. life goals and values as well as 
college placement, collaboration with teachers and parents ui nuiltiraudal 
life enhancement experiences as well as lareer gnidaiue in this new deliver) 
ot services, the counselor is a teacher, planner, organizer, collaborator, 
consultant, as well as confidante., consoler, nuer\cntionist. and advotatL 
In other words, there is .1 broadening of roles and functions, a more pnblk 
stage on which to perform, a more courageous stance to take 111 addresMiig 
societal, as well as individuak problems 

Counselor skills must Lliaiige as well The problems that today's 
(and tomorrow's) schools must address art \astl\ different from those 
of the l%Os and 197()s Multicultural and multilingual student popula- 
tions, multiple family patterns, drugs in the slIiooI. adolesi^eiit preg- 
nancy, homeless children, the Jirect and indiiCLt effcLts of AIDS, a souetal 
disaffection with traditional forms of authorit\. uu)rahi\. and \alues 
and increased levels ot alienation. disem;ai;emLni. and lonchncss all (con- 
tribute to a new social milieu in wliuli the sthools must fuiKiion and 
respond to help stabilize our sociei\ C'ouiisclors arc the best equipped 
school personnel to fill the servuL deli\er\ \auuini that prcscntK exists 
Their orientation to human relations, human dL\ Llopnuiual iKcds. in- 
terpersonal skills, educative skills, group dNuaniu.. and career J«\el- 
opniciit make them the most likely candidatLs on tliL school siatf to he 
able to respond to tomorrow's Lliallcnges, But. the present status of 
counselor role and function, paired with skill deficits ni specitu areas, 
also means that, unless wc move with confidence and deiermmatu>n to 
fill that service dehverN vacuum, oihe r existing (or new) school profes- 
sionals will be asked to respond, thus fulfilling the proplicc\ of some 
that school counseling might betonie irrelevant, 

The present status ot counselor role and tuiiciion reflects both optinnsi 
and pessimist dialogue Cole {V)H7) identified a number of new counselor 
functions that have emerged in the past 2i) \ears. including sudi aaiviius 
as working cl.\.ely with parents and other faniiU iiunibers. iiiiroducing 
substance abuse and suieide pre\cntion prograiiiS iiitu schools, assuming 
consultant roles, and developing school-based irciiiuciii piograms for stu- 
dents with eating disorders, children of dnoue. and children from step- 
familics At die same time, numerous studies (Teiiiuson. Miller. Skovlu)li. 
&c Williams. IWai. P>)8%. Wilgus ^ Slielle>. PJHH. Radin Welsh. VrM) 
provide evidence that the ASCA Role Statement (IWlj and other more 
recent publications are having little impact on counselor practices or on 
other educator perceptions 

What IS the answer to this dilemma^ It is apparent that we have a 
multidimensional problem On the one iiand. how can we introduce prac- 
ticing school counselors to new skills, new roles, and new relationships 
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Within the schooP And. related to this question, how tan \vc cdiKatc other 
school personnel, teachers, admnnstrators. school psychologists, and social 
workers to a new coiinscloi role m which a \ariet\ of new functions h.^ve 
been introduced' FmalK, how can we prepare new counselors who will be 
able to move into an einironinent already m transition, with new para- 
digms, new perspci^tives. and new change agent skills? The Harvard HJu- 
iattoft Li ttvr ^iine, 1*^88) suggested four strategies to help established school 
counselors respond to the role/ function dilemma: 

1 Strengthen ihe connections between the counseling program and 
the academic program, 

2 Start ;arlier hicrease th^ number of elementary school counselors 
who work with developmental issues as opposed to crisis issues. 

3 Reach out to parents. Provide more servues to parents and establish 
more parent/school liaisons. 

4 Build .1 network of support m the eomnuinitv b\ soliciting support 
aiut responding to community needs, (]*>^88, pp. 1-5) 

New counselors, and there will be many entering the counseling ranks 
in the next decade, must present a broad array of new skills when they 
arrive If we take into .ueount the changed nature of our society (and thus 
our schools) that is detailed m earlier chapters of this monograph, then those 
new competencies will include guidance curriculum specialist (teacher), de- 
velopmental programming specialist, consultant to teachers and parents, 
preventionist. multicultural specialist, family life specialist, group counse- 
lor, crisis interventionist, community activist — and the h.st could continue 
One uught legitimately argue that school counselors already perform many 
of these functions. The difference is that these activities must replace the 
adnnnistrativ e and nonguidancc activities that became part of the counselor's 
day during the era of retrenchment and job vulnerability oi the V)7ih and 
198()s And counselor preparation programs must address tliese functions 
specifically, rather than expecting counsellors to develop the skills while on 
the job 

77/<' Sew (Community Alental Health (Anoiselot 

Ihe cjuestion was raised earlier as to whether we. counselors, have 
drifted to the shore liiu . iicj longer functiomng ill the deeper vv .iters of human 
problems In the context of community counseling, that metaphor must be 
revised The history of community counseling is such that we could char- 
acterize It as one still trying to row the boat into deeper waters. For there 
can be IK) doubt that community mental health counselors are locked in an 
identity battle with social workers, psychologists, and other helping profes- 
sionals Wcikcl and Palmo (1989) acknowledged this struggle, noting that. 
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The profession is currently at a crossroads as it attempts to define itself 
clearly to other mental health practitioners and to the eonsunung piibli . 
Although they have won several important struggles (or recogmtuni both 
withm the mental health care system and with outside third-party payors 
and goverii:nent agencies. MHCs | mental health counselors) still face an 
uphill battle as they attempt to secure their niche m the mental health care 
delivery system, (pp 7-8) 

The authors predicted that the field of mental health counseling, as wc 
presently know it. will either thrive over the next 10 years or suffer a rapid 
deterioration and ultimate death (Weikel & Pahno. p. \2). What would give 
cause for two widely respected scholars to make surh a dire prediction? It 
could be the political/economic struggle that exists between coinnninity 
mental health counselors and other helpmg professionals, or it could be the 
niche that is being sought. What of that niche? Is it that the niche exists but 
others prevent qualified community counselors from filhng it? Is it tluu we 
have not adequately communicated our niche to a cautious public? Or »s it 
that we have not defined that niche, what we have to offer that is both 
different from the servues of other helpmg professionals and valuable to 
the public? 

For the most p.m. toinm unity counselors have been trained to use a 
service delivery model that includes remedial (therapy) interventions and a 
crisis orientation In this respect, the preparation of the community mental 
health counselor has resembled aspects of the school counselor's preparation. 
Such an orientation clearly places the mental health counselor on a collision 
course with psychologists, social workers, and psychiatrists m the com- 
munuy And, the political power structure being what it is. it is under- 
standable that Weikel and Palmo see the future of cominunitv mental health 
counselors as they do 

For too long, we have been diverted m our effort to establish Cv)in- 
munity mental health counseling by attempting to deliver services that 
resemble those that already exist m the community It is time to reframe 
the community counselor as a development and prevention specialist, one 
who reflects a historical evolution out of counselor education (and thus 
education) as opposed to the counseling psychology or medical model (Wei- 
kel &: Palmo. 1989. p 12) How this is to be accomplished is no small 
problem, for the comi-imity is an elusive target. It represents the full spcc- 
tium of human misery and despair. To move into some quarters of the 
community with a preventive persuasion would be too little, too late. I he 
problem becomes one of cktermimng where, with what skills, toward what 
ends? This orientation calls for a much different type of community coun- 
selor Surprisingly, the closest approMination of this orientatiun comes not 
from the community mental health iiterature, but from Whiteley's (1980) 
The History of Coutiselin^{^ P^yW/o/o^^ , m v\'hich he included 
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issues oi soiio-cconomiL iiijilsikc .ukI unequal iiKonu' di,stnl)utu)n» 
cxainiiutioii of poor school Utilities, stiitK of health delnorv systems, 
job dovclopniait as well as job coiinselmi; m the broadest .mensu)ii» 
the Lounselmg psuholoi^isi ui the psyehocducatiunal model is niteresit.d 
in dovelopmv* the healtli cnvironnieni of its citizens (p 20 i) 

Tins orientation iiivoKes a very ditTcront assortment of skills, These 
include primary prevention (educational, program developiiunt. and cliaiii^e 
agent skills). advocac\ skills, confliet resolution and mediation skills, po- 
litical skills. ecMisultation skills, and organizational developiiieiit These skills 
reflect a professional whose efforts are directed toward Lonimumt) groups 
rather than individuals. coiiiiiuiiiit\ structure rather than psyche, antici- 
pation rather than reaction. The focus of interventions m tins new role are 
the problems already identified in preceding chapters substance abuse, teen- 
age pregnancy, illiteracy, the AIDS epidemic, lioiiiclesspess and its impact 
on children, isolation and loneliness, our aging population, the nureasnig 
cthmc diversity of our society, a growing under-class, aiii the disenfran- 
chised 



The challenge that has been outlined has striking parallels for school 
and coniniumty counselors alike Problems posed b\ sc liools .ire structurally 
sinular to the problems posed by the coiniminity l luy cannot be addressed 
by traciitionally trained counselors, that is. counselors who bring an c)ri- 
eiitation to insight-based. individual intervention and an orientation that is 
process-defined as opposed to outcome-defined 

if there is any one clear voice in the cacaphoiu for change, it is that 
society's problems have gotten out of control We umnot respoiui to such 
problems as AIDS in the schc^ols. or a drug ^.pidcniu that has taken over 
w'hoie neighborhoods, using traditional (i e . one-to-one. remedial inter- 
vention) methods that have been the staple of schools .uid coiniiumities 
Nor um the "helping" pr'jfvssion turn its baiK on these new challenges 
We must respond by scrv nig children and parents, neighborhoods and eoni- 
mimities. before they become victims. 

The joint ACES/ASCA Collaborative Workshop Report (CaciI. Deck. 
&. Comas. 1989) made a number of recommendations relleetiiig this call 
for change. 1 heir reeoinmeiida. 'ons include reaffirming the need for school 
counselors to focus on development and prevention, reex.imimng the ASCA 
role statciiieiit for school counselors, expanding the curruuluni for eoun- 
scloi preparation to reflect souctal needs, and modifying state eertifie.ition 
guidelines to iiicKide CACREl^ standards, to n.mie only a few They call 
for curriculum revisions to include "program development, inanagemeiit. 



Implications for Curriculuni Development 
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and evaluation, multicultural awareness and concerns, and knowledge re- 
lated to current societal ills, such as substance abuse, suicide, teen pregnancy, 
and dropouts'* (Cecil et al., p. 42). Similarly, in its lOdi Anniversary Issue 
(January, 1989), the Jounml of Mental Health Counseling, contained calls for 
a prevention-development emphasis. 

Finally, at the first National Conference of the Association for Coun- 
selor Education and Supervision (St. Louis, October, 1988), task groups of 
professors and supervisors addressed three areas of national concern, health, 
work, and education. Their deliberations yielded a luiinbcr of suggestions: 

1. Counselors need to spend more time working with small and large 
groups of clients. 

2. Counselors must view themselves as team members and actively 
work to build a **team" concept within schools and communities. 
The challenges cannot otherwise be accomplished. 

3. Knowledge of the environment and sociological circumstances of 
clients must be given greater 'priority by preparation institutions. 

4. Counselor preparation institutions must reorient their students to- 
ward cultural plurality. 

5. Counselors must be informed and aware of the characteristics and 
unique needs of the culturally diverse, as well as those of the eco- 
nomically and culturally disadvantaged. 

6. Counselors must have greater community involvement, cither through 
ongoing participation or through *'coinmunity sabbaticals." 

7. Toward this end, counselor preparation institutions must offer train- 
ing in the skills of negotiating with power groups in community 
and school systems. 

8. School and community counselors must receive and practice an 
orientation toward systems theory and inte'-vcntion. 



Recommendations for Chaniie 

The proposals that counselor educators, community mental health lead- 
ers, and school counselors are voicing call for a different kind of practitioner, 
necessitating a different form of skills and conceptualizations. We cannot 
miss the call for a developmental orientation. Nor can we ignore the plea 
for a prevention-based response to societal nreds. But beyond these two 
emphases, there is a strong call for better preparation in multicultural helping 
skills, system intervention skills, reorientation toward group intervention 
for primary and secondary prevention, and, perhaps most subtly, an alarm 
that if we do not address these pervasive social problems, the counseling 
profession could become an endangered species. 

We have a brief time in which to react. The prospect of a large turnover 
of professional counselors through retirement in the next 10 years, paired 
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with the opportunity to revise and reorient preparation programs toward 
a new definition of helper, is a window of opportunity that will open and 
then close. Central to this opportunity is the counselor educator as well as 
the counselor practitioner. Neither can succeed without the collaborative 
involvement of the other. The issue is not whether to change; rather* the 
issue is whither change. 
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